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WHAT IS TRUTH? 


A Sermon* preached before the Prayer 
Book and Homily Society of the Diocess 
of Maryland, at its Annual Meeting, 
in St. Ann’s Church, Annupolis, June 
5, 1828. By H. N. Gray, Rector of 
Christ Church, Georgetown, D. C. 


‘What is truth?’—John xviii. 38. 


Tue importance of this inquiry 
has, by some individuals, been 
greatly underrated. Especially, 
when employed about Christianity, 
it is supposed to be of little mo- 
ment that we obtain a correct an- 
swer. 

I am not about to advocate that 
over-much wisdom in the things of 
religion, which refines without 
judgment, and attaches more value 
to peculiar views of its own, than 
to the great leading truths of the 
Scriptures. But with regard to 
what God has revealed in general, 


* Nore To THE EpiTors. 

Gentlemen: In your June No. you took 
occasion to mention this excellent Ser- 
mon in your notice of the Maryland Con- 
vention, informing your readers that a 
copy had been solicited and obtained for 
publication. The author afterwards de- 
New Senies, Vou. I.....No. 





it is of the last importance that we 
should wnieihteall its meaning— 
that we should know the truth. Of 
other truths we may remain in ig- 
norance with comparative safety; 
but of the knowledge that makes 
wise unto salvation, we cannot re- 
main destitute with impunity— 
without imminent peril. The Scrip- 
tures every where recognize the 
high value of a belief of the truth, 
and ascribe to its operation the 
most gracious effects. It is the 
great instrument wielded by the 
power of the Holy Ghost for the 
renovation of our ruined race. It 
emanates from Him who is light it- 
self, and in whom there is no dark-~ 
ness at all. A knowledge and be- 
lief of the truth as it isin Jesus, are 
the only means of spiritual free- 
dom. Without light from Heaven, 
our darkness will never be dis- 
sipated. 


clined having it published in a separate 
pamphlet, though many of his friends be- 
lieved it would be useful in the present 
state of the Church. At the time of his 
departure for Tallahassee, Florida, where 
he goes as a Missionary, :inder the pa- 
tronage and by the appointment of the 
10—61 
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Our Saviour therefore prays for 
his disciples: “ Sanctify them thro’ 
thy truth; thy word is truth.” It 
is also said to be ** quick and pow- 
erful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword; piercing to the dividing a- 
sunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow; and is a discern- 
er of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” 

If we are indifferent about this 
truth—if we do not search after it 
with all diligence, our condemna- 
tion is written in the strongest lan- 
guage:—**Ye love darkness rather 
than light, because your deeds are 
evil. ” 

How unspeakably important is 
‘our office and ministry!”? How 
awfully responsible are we for the 
instructions we impart; and if the 
light that is in us, be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! 


**General Missionary Society of the Epis- 
copal Church,” the author consented 
that I should present it to you for publi- 
cation, should you think it worthy a place 
in your work I therefore send it, ac- 
companied by the Author’s Parting Ad- 
dress to his people, which a number of 
them, with his consent to the proposal, 
have desired might be inserted; since, at 
the time it was presented, owing to the 
inclemency of the weather, but a small 
part of the congregation were present.— 
It may also serve the purpose of inforin- 
ing others what were his reasons for leav- 
ing, ‘‘at least for a season,” his beloved 
and affectionate flock. The Address you 
may append to this note. 
A Constant READER. 


To the Congregation of Christ Church, 
Georgetown. 


Dearly beloved Brethren—Your Pastor, 
prevented by indisposition from meeting 
with you on this occasion, wishes to ex- 
press his regret at being obliged to leave 
you, at least for a season, and his grateful 
sense of your kindness towards him dur- 
ing the whole period of his stay among 
you. It is due to the Congregation that 
I should distinctly inform them of the rea- 
sons which induce me to leave them. 

Having been advised by my attending 
Physician to spend the winter at the south, 
and being urged by him to take the opin- 
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You too, my brethren, who hear, 
have high responsibilities connected 
with the manner of your hearing. — 
You may so hear, that your souls 
may live; or you may be hearers and 
not doers of the word; being dead 
while you live. Like the Bereans, 
you should daily search the Scrip- 
tures, to ascertain whether the 
things which you hear are so. To 
the word and to the testimony 
should be your constant reference. 

How should we all burn with 
anxiety to ascertain an answer to 
the question, What is truth? What 
are the revelations of Heavenr— 
What does the word of God 
teach? 

I. What is truth? 

This question has been proposed 
in every age. It has distracted the . 
minds of the most cultivated pagan 
philosophers, since, after all their 


ion of some of the most eminent men in 
the medical profession in this country, I 
have visited Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and consulted the most distinguished phy- 
sicians, especially Dr. Physic, (who is at 
the head of his profession) and have re- 
ceived an unanimous opinion of the ne- 
cessity of animmediate removal to a warm- 
er climate for the present, as the only 
measure that can, under God, prevent my 
sinking under the influence of a protract- 
ed disease and a broken constitution. 

Thus the path of Providence seems 
plain, and I have but one course to pur- © 
sue. The Rev. Mr. Boyden, by the ad- 
vice of the Vestry, has been procured to 
reside among you, and perform all the 
duties of the situation. He is commend- 
ed to your kindness as a brother belov- 
ed—as a faithful and able dispenser of the 
Word of Life. May Almighty God ever 
have you in his holy keeping, and abun- 
dantly reward you for your untiring kind- 
ness to his unworthy servant. 

Re assured, that I shall carry with me 
to my grave, the fondest recollection of 
the numerous expressions of regard and 
affection | have received, and shall never 
cease to pray for your spiritual welfare, 
and happiness. I solicit an interest in 
your prayers, and shall ever remain 
your most affectionate and devoted 


friend. 
H.N. Gray. 
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labours, exhausted ingenuity and 
baffled reason constantly testify to 
the fact, that the future is all un- 
certainty to the mind unillumined 
from Heaven; and that man with- 
out revelation, can confidently hope 
for no higher destiny than the 
beasts that perish. And with re- 
= to the character of God, these 
aborious inquirers were plunged in 
yet deeper darkness. But **who 
y searching can find out God?— 
who can find out the Almighty to 
perfection?” 

It may be unwise and vain to haz- 
ard a conjecture upon such a subjects 
but we cannot avoid the conviction 
that, had God made no revelation of 
himself, the whole human family 
had slumbered on through a dar 
and cheerless night of atheism. 

The works of nature reflect the 
light that is poured upon them from 
Heaven; but they shine only with 
borrowed lustre. The sages of an- 
tiquity often seem to speak in ac- 
cordance with the truths of inspira- 
tion; but they evidently manifest 
their obligation to the wide-spread 
traditions, derived from the revela- 
tion of God. They may have tast- 
ed of the true stream; but it was 
far, very far from the fountain; and 
its waters had become polluted by 
the medium through which they 
passed. We know of no method 
better calculated to convince an in- 


genuous mind of the necessity of a 
revelation, than an examination of 
the vagaries, absurdities, and con- 
tradictions of those vain-glorious 
philosophers, who, destitute of illu- 
mination from Heaven, or closing 


their eyes to its + ype have 
sought from this dark, wandering 
star, to shed light upon eternity. 

If. The Bible will be doubly 
welcome to him who has sated his 
thirst for uninspired wisdom, amid 
the endless diversity and unintelli- 
gible jargon of a proud and pre- 
sumptuous philosophy. 

It is dear to such an one, as the 
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approach of a well-known and skil- 
ful guide in a strange land, where 
he had lost himself amid pathless 
forests, or trackless deserts. It is 
like the dawn of morning to one 
who has watched out the night on 
the brink of a pitfall. It is like the 
joyful sight of land to the wrecked 
and almost drowning seaman. It 
answers all our reasonable inqui- 
ries, while it repels all vain curiosi- 
ty. It rebukes presumptuous confi- 
dence, byt gives to humble hope a 
foundation which cannot be remov- 
ed or shaken. It is the word of 
God, with power. It speaks to us 
with authority, and it speaks to us 
with certainty. It draws aside the 
veil in which eternity had been 
shrouded, and reveals the future lot 
of the righteous and of the wicked. 
It unfolds in the strongest language, 
the corruption and moral ruin of 
mankind; and exhibits for our re- 
lief and salvation, the bright and 
the morning star, the root and the 
offspring of David—Him who is at 
once the Creator, the Redeemer, 
and the Judge of quick and dead. 
But we must pause, though we de- 
light to contemplate the riches of 
God’s grace in thus revealing to us 
** the way, the truth, and the life.” 

IiI. Are we all agreed, now that 
God has condescended fo instruct 
us, as to **what is truth??? We 
look, my brethren, with feelings of 
bitter sorrow and burning shame, 
upon the divisions of the christian 
world; and we would turn from 
them with loathing and aversion, 
imploring the great author of all 
truth to grant that we may ‘hold 
the faith in the unity of the spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righte- 
ousness of life.” 

The light from Heaven is seen 
through different mediums. Diver- 
sity—painful, melancholy,  dis- 
graceful diversity of opinion pre- 
vails. What remains to be done? 
Where—where shall we turn for an 
answer to our inquiry, ‘*what is 
truth?” 
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My dear brethren, I have not 
chosen this subject in the vain con- 
fidence of being able to furnish a 
satisfactory and correct answer to 
the inquiry myself, but to consider 
the manner in which our church 
performs this office. 

To guard against what she con- 
ceives to be licentiousness and per- 
version of the truth, she has seen 
fit to accompany God’s word witha 
Liturgy and Articles, in which her 
own views of the Scriptures are 
clearly and fully set forth.” She is 
unwilling to expose her sons to 
temptation, without guarding a- 
gainst its power. She would arm 
them for the conflict, in order that 
they may prove themselves ‘‘good 
soldiers of the cross of Christ.”— 


The ministers of her altar, and the 
members of her communion must be 
those who believe that she holds 
the essential truths of the gospel, 
and pos against the invasions of 


falsehood and deceit. 

She would clothe us in impene- 
trable armour, and keep our eyes 
so steadily fixed on the great Cap- 
tain of our salvation, that we may 
never be drawn to enlist ourselves 
under the banners ofa feeble leader. 

As Ulysses and his companions 
could escape the seductions of the 
Syrens only by binding themselves 
to the mast of their vessel; so we can 
avoid ‘false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism,” only by being bound to the 
great pillar of the truth. Our 
church has been aware of the dan- 
ger of trusting to private judgment 
alone, and has therefore required 
those who will share her blessing, 
and enjoy her privileges, to agree 
with her in a belief of the truth. 
She passes no condemnation on the 
faith of others; she would only 
guard the faith of her own children. 
And this has not been a vain at- 
tempt. She has in fact, succeeded 
thus far in stopping, to a wide ex- 
tent, the inroads of error, and in 
preserving, as we believe, the faith 
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once delivered to the Saints. 
Whither shall we go for standard 
authors in divinity, but to the writ- 
ings of her sons? They have been the 
champions, who have most ably and 
successfully defended Christianity 
at every point of attack, and at 
every period of invasion; and while 
a vestige of the true faith remains, 
they will be eagerly consulted by 
all who love sound learning, fer- 
vent piety, and powerful reasoning. 
The Church holds the great pro- 
minent truths of Christianity so dis- 
tinctly, that her language has (we 
think) rarely been mistaken. And 
here letus call your attention to 
what we consider one of her chief 
excellencies. She not only unfolds 
her views of divine truth in her Ar- 
ticles, by statements and defini- 
tions; but in a manner far more edi- 
fying and impressive, in her use of 
the Scriptures, and in the order 
and expressions of her Liturgy. 

Here is furnished us a broad and 
wholesome and practical system of 
divinity. The truths of the Bible 
are so set forth and combined, as 
to reflect new force and beauty up- 
on each other. 

The exhortations, confessions, 
prayers and praises which she em- 
ploys, unite to impress upon our 
minds a conviction of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel, and 
to keep alive within us a perpetual 
remembrance of the same. It would 
almost seem that the framers of our 
forms of devotion had caught the 
fire of the Apostles and been illu- 
mined by something of their inspi- 
ration. We feel the fullest assur- 
ance that they correctly understood 
and have righfly divided the word 
of life-—-unfolding and setting forth 
the whole counsel of God. ‘They 
have not only taught us to pray, 
but they manifestly had prayed 
most fervently themselves, that 
*6God would deliver from all blind- 
ness of heart; from pride, vain glo- 
ry and hypocrisy; from envy, hatred 
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and malice and all uncharitableness. 
And their prayer seems indeed to 
have been granted. They wrote as 
men above the influence of human 

assion and human frailty. They ex- 
Fiit the very spirit of the gos el— 
the very mind and temper of Christ. 
And here let us remark, that all 
the leading doctrines of the gospel 
are set forth in due order and pro- 

ortion. ‘To separate or change, 
is nearly the same thing as to de- 
stroy. The services of our church 
when mutilated, speak the truth 
but partially and indistinctly.— 

Like the scattered leaves of the 
Sybil, they leave us in doubt and 
perplexity. Our church would 
speak the truth and the whole truth. 
No portion of her light should be 
hid. She teaches us to worship in 
the beauty of holiness. 

She also affords us most valuable 
assistance in the just views she en- 
tertains and inculcates of the cha- 
racter of God. Here are no dis- 
torted representations—no partial 
exhibitions of Him, who is at the 
same time glorious in holiness and 
abundant in mercy. She would 
not embolden guilt by representing 
the Deity as exclusively compas- 
sionate, nor drive the penitent to 
despair by holding up before him 
an object of capricious tyranny and 
omnipotent wrath. We trust that 
on this subject especially, our ser- 
vices breathe the very spirit of in- 
Spiration. 

We pray to be delivered from 
God’s wrath and from everlasting 
damnation, thus acknowledging our 
exposure to them: We pray to be 
saved from the bitter pains of eter- 
nal death, thus exhibiting our be- 
lief of the awful reality. But our 
church, like the blessed gospel, de- 
lights to speak words of comfort 
and peace—to reclaim the wander- 
er—strengthen the weak-hearted— 
and raise up those who fall. She as- 
sures us ‘*that God pardoneth and 
absolveth all those who unfeignedly 


repent and truly believe his holy gos- 

el,” and with the expansive, and 
impartia] benevolence of the Saviour, 
demonstrates the true church of 
Christ, ‘*the blessed company of all 
faithful people.” Fearful is the de- 
lusion which would shut up the 
mercy of God from the souls of 
men. Ithas been justly remarked, 
that ‘‘exclusive religion is the pa- 
rent of inquisitions and persecu- 
tions, and of a hatred passing the 
hatred of man. From the moment 
we are brought to consider our fel- 
low creature as the object of divine 
vengeance, we think our vengeance 
can never be half enough for him. 
Human hate, even at the most, is 
satisfied with the death of its vic- 
tim—-hatred dies on the grave of 
him whom it has murdered. Re- 
ligious hatred lingers on in the hope 
of seeing its victim damned—it 
bends its moloch nostril over the 
tomb in hope of smelling the smoke 
of the torment go up forever and 
ever.* How different is the spirit 
which breathes through all the ser- 
vices of the church. Her object is 
to reclaim, not to anathematize.— 
To all who are truly penitent, her 
language is, **Hear what comforta- 
ble words our Saviour Christ saith 
to all who truly turn to him,” 
‘*Come unto me all ye that are wea- 
ry and heavy laden and I will re- 


fresh you.” And we are also 


taught to pray that God would 
‘‘forgive our enemies, persecutors 
and slanderers, and turn their 
hearts. ”” 

Such my Christian Brethren and 
fellow churchmen, are the means, 
which our church has deemed most 
fitting and proper to be employed, 
for preserving the true faith of the 
gospel, and for guarding against 
the delusions of wordly wisdom and 
vain conceit. It remains, however, 
that we should notice some of the 


* Maturin’s Sermon, entitled “Reasons 
for preferring the Church of England.” 
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objections which are made to the 
church as a ‘defender of the faith.’ 
ist. That notwithstanding all she 
has done, diversity of opinion yet 
“neigee amongst the members of 
er communion. In reply, it may 
be said; that perfect iiliwaite of 
opinion is not to be looked for in 
our present state, and is not within 
the compass of any human means. 
The church has done all that could 
be done, and her labour has not 
been in vain inthe Lord. We feel 
assured that she has been instru- 
mental in preserving the faith of 
multitudes, and of causing multi- 
tudes to hold the truth in the unity 
of the spirit, in the bond of peace, 
and in righteousness of life. But 
the church has prescribed to herself 
limits which she may not pass.— 
Beyond these limits we meet the 
rack, the faggot and the sword.— 
The church has no inquisitorial 
dungeons, no physical tortures by 
which to regulate the faith of her 
members, she suffers none of her 
sons to set up opinions imperiously 
claiming exclusive correctness.— 
She recognizes no private opinion 
as authority. To the law and to 
the testimony—to the Liturgy and 
Articles, she constantly refers us. 
If these are differently interpreted, 
nothing remains for those who dif- 
fer but mutual forbearance and re- 
ciprocal charity. 
2nd. But it may be said, that 
there is no method then, of punish- 
ing the hypocrite. It may keno 
that some unprincipled monster 
may enter the church with a lie in 
his right hand—may employ in the 
most solemn approaches to God, 
language which is altogether at va- 
riance with his faith. My brethren, 
God has reserved to himself alone 
the punishment of such unhallowed 
fraud and revolting perjury. It is 
not for us to say who is thus hypo- 
critical. Any individual has the 
same right to complain of my mode 


of interpreting the Liturgy and Ar- 
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ticles that I have of his, (gross de- 
partures from all ordinary rules of 
course excepted). The prt | hy- 
pocrite we must leave to perish be- 
neath the stroke of God’s arm, ag 
the gift of discerning spirits is no 
longer vouchsafed to man. We can 
only resign him to the kindlings of 
that wrath that shall soon burn a- 
bout him fiercely and like an oven 
forever. But in the meantime we 
are not to charge each other with 
hypocrisy or perjury. Remember- 
ing Him who hath said, **Judge not 
that ye be not judged.” 

Sdly. It has been alledged, that 
this mode of maintaining a scriptu- 
ral faith, (i. e. by a Liturgy and 
Articles) was calculated to narrow 
the feelings and to prejudice us a- 
gainst other divisions of the Chris- 
tian world. ‘The best instruments 
may be employed for a bad purpose. 
Nothing is beyond the reach of per- 
version and abuse. But we think 
the true spirit of our church, that 
which imbues all her services, is 
one of wide and noble liberality.— 
She most solemnly acknowledges, 
that **the gate of Heaven is open to 
all believers.’? We love the church, 
are attached to its Liturgy, and 
deeply interested in its welfare; not 
because it arrays itself against other 
denominations of Christians, but 
because she has nailed her banner 
to the cross—because she leads us 
to the Saviour and bids us listen to 
his instructions—be filled by his 
spirit and follow his example. The 
Saviour is kept so constantly in 
view-self-righteousness is so strong- 
ly repressed; and humility and love 
and every christian grace so warm- 
ly urged upon us—we are taught 
to pray for them in language so fer- 
vent, so importunate, that we can- 
not but love the Liturgy and bless 
God, that our lot has been cast in 
a church enjoying so distinguished 
a blessing. 

This inestimable legacy has de- 
scended to us from our forefathers. 
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Ought we not my brethren to hand 
it down to posterity? If it has 
peen light to our eyes, and joy to 
our hearts, shal] we not endeavour 
to extend its influence—to multiply 
the number of those who shall kin- 
dle with the spirit of its devotions? 
Consider its peculiar adaptation for 
the instruction of the poorer and 
uneducated classes of society. No 
formal treatise has to be studied. — 
The truth is learnt in prayer—it 
impresses itself upon the mind and 
sinks into the heart while we are 
pouring out our souls before a 
throne of grace. In this way the 
gospel is brought to sway a mighty 

ractical influence over the charac- 
ter and the life. 

There are many individuals in 
every congregation, to whom a 
Prayer Book would prove a most 
acceptable and wholesome gift. It 
would enable them to join in devo- 
tions to which they otherwise will, 
in all probability, remain indiffer- 
ent. Thus the true light may reach 
the darkened understanding, and 
the Spirit of all truth find his way 
to the heart. If we refuse to ex- 
tend the use of this inestimable 
help to devotion, we so far hazard 
its descent to posterity, and subject 
our children and our children’s 
children to the danger of being ex- 
posed to every doctrine and inven- 
tion of men, without that protecting 
safeguard which was the glory and 
the reward of their forefathers. To 
give to such an object becomes us 
both as christians and as church- 
men. The amount of our charity 
will be the measure of our church- 
manship. He who values little the 
blessing, will feel less anxious to 
make others partakers of its bene- 
fits; while the zealous and spiritu- 
ally minded christian will labour 
while he lives to cause all within 
the sphere of his influence to pray 
with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also, and to worship God 
in the beauty of holiness. mer. 
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For the Repertory. 
ON INFANT BAPTISM. 


Continued from p. 244, 


In the preceding essay upon this 
subject, we endeavoured to prove 
from the everlasting covenant of 
God with his people, that infants 
should be admitted into his visible 
church;—not, indeed, by circum- 
cision, but by that rite which has 
been adopted as its substitute. 

We say as its substitute, because 
the two rites appear to have been 
similar in their character and ob- 
jects. —Upon this point much de- 
pends. For if the ‘‘seal of the 
covenant” is taken away, and no 
other adopted in its place, it might 
be presumed that the covenant it 
self was broken. But if baptism 
be in the Church of Christ, what 
circumcision was under the old 
dispensation, and the perpetuity of 
the covenant is expressly declared; 
it will follow, that the former bears 
now the same relation to it. which 
the latter did before the Christian 
era. It will also follow, that the 
same class who were formerly ad- 
mitted to circumcision, should now 
be baptized. 

It is asserted by some, that cir- 
cumcision was a carnal ordinance, 
intended merely to distinguish be- 
tween the Jews and other nations; 
consequently of a far less spiritual 
nature than Baptism. But this 
view of it, is plainly contrary to 
the declaration of St. Paul.* ‘*He 
is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh; but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly, 
and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter.”?> It was, therefore, ‘‘an 
outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace,”’—it was, 
as Scott remarks, *‘the sacrament 
of regeneration under the old dis- 


* Romans ii, 28, 29. 
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pensation, as baptism is under the 
new.” 

Neither was this doctrine new 
with St. Paul. From numerous 
passages of scripture, we quote the 
following, to prove that it was al- 
ways regarded in this light. * “If 
then their uncircumcised hearts be 
humbled---then will I remember ny 
covenant,” &c.—t*Ye have brought 
into my sanctuary, strangers, un- 
circumcised in heart, and uncir- 
cumcised in flesh.”? St. Stephen 
uses a similar expression, { **ye un- 
circumcised in heart and ears.” 
In Romans it is said, that ||**Abra- 
ham received the sign of circum- 
cision, a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which he had,’ >&c. It 
placed those who received it under 
peculiar obligations. §*I testify 
again, toevery man that is cireum- 
cised, that he is a debtor to do the 
whole law.”?—**Circumcision ve- 
rily profiteth if thou keep the law, 
but if thou break the law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircum- 
cision.”? It appears then, as Jer- 
ram remarks, ‘that all who were 
circumcised, became debtors, and 
were required to keep the law, just 
as all who are baptized, are com- 
manded to repent and believe: so 
that in all respects, the duties and 
privileges of the two ordinances 
run parallel with each other; and 
the very same argument that at- 
tempts to show that infants should 
be excluded from baptism. on the 
ground of incapacity to perform its 
obligations, or a defect in qualifica- 
tion to enjoy its privileges, would 
also prove that they ought never to 
have been circumcised; and thus 
would directly charge God with 
having established an ordinance for 
the admission of infants into his 


* Leviticus xxvi. 41, 42. 
+t Ezekiel xliv, 7-9, 

¢ Acts vil. 51. 

} Romans iv. J}. 

§ Galatians vy. 3. 
" Romans ii, 25. 
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church, which confers an impossi- 
ble obligation: an imputation which 
must be rejected with abhorrence, 
It is then I think, sufficiently eyj- 
dent, that there is no such differ- 
ence between circumcision and 
baptism, as to make the former 
a proper medium for introducing 
infants into the church, and the 
latter an insuperable barrier to that 
privilege. If therefore children 
once were received into the church, 
it remains for those who would now 
exclude them, fo produce their au- 
thority for the prohibition. I have 
shown that God himself has decid- 
ed the point, that they were once 
proper subjects of his kingdom, 
though the ordinance which admit- 
ted them, was attended with obli- 
gations as far beyond the power of 
children to fulfil, as any which are 
attached to baptism, and if they are 
now to be shut out of that kingdom, 
‘it remains with our opponents to 
show the cause.’ 

We agree ath this able writer 
in thinking that the burden of proof 
is upon our opponents—that we 
must ask, what warrant is there for 
excluding from the church of God, 
those whose admission he has ex- 
pressly authorized? Until such 
authority is adduced, we think our- 
selves not only justified, but bound 
by the most solemn obligations, 
to receive infants into the church 
of Christ. —Here we might rest our 
defence of infant baptism, for such 
authority never has been, and never 
can be adduced. But we will de- 

scend from our vantage ground, 

and adduce positive te estimony in 
its favour, from the words and ac- 
tions of our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles, and from the universal testi- 
mony of the primitive Church. 

Before we seek this evidence, 
let us consider of what description 
it must be, supposing infant bap- 
tism to be authorized by our Sa- 
viour and practised by the Apos- 
tles. Can we expect an express 
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specification of infants as the sub- 
jects of baptism? If there be an ac- 
count of the first institution of this 
rite, of the directions which our 
Lord gave to his disciples, when 
they began to baptize in his name, 
we might perhaps look for such a 
specification. But these instruc- 
tions are not upon record. The 
first notice taken of Christian bap- 
tism is a matter of history. _ ***Af- 
ter these things came Jesus and his 
disciples into the land of Judea, 
and there he tarried with them and 
baptized.” Itis afterwards stated 
that t**Jesus himself baptized not, 
but his disciples.”” This was the 
only time, if ever, that it was ne- 
cessary to specify infants, and had 
we a minute account of all that took 
place. then, the question might 
perhaps be decided. But it would 
be entirely unnecessary at any sub- 
sequent period; for if introduced at 
this time, all who afterwards bap- 
tized, would follow this example.— 
The practice would grow with the 
growth of the Church: no one would 
object to it; tand thus it would be 
silently but universally established. 

No command would afterwards 
be necessary, but to direct where 
the disciples must baptize, and 
what form must be used, if a new 
form were adopted. To say ye 
shall baptize men, women and 
children, both male and female, 
would appear entirely superfluous 
to those who had long been in the 
habit of baptizing all these classes. 
Accordingly, we find only the gen- 
eral command:. **Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations; baptizing 


*John ili. 22. tJohn iy. 22. 


sIf any opposition were made, we 
might expect something more specific up- 
on this subject. But the Jews, as we find 
from the Acts of the Apostles, were ve- 
Ty tenacious of the privileges of their 
childrea, and would not be disposed to 
exclude them from the Church. In fact 
we are not informed of any opposition 
until modern times. 
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them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ In this passage, baptism 
ts not the main subject of the com- 
mand; the chief thing is the preach- 
ing of the gospel to all nations; 
whereas before, it had been confin- 
ed to the Jews. It is therefore no 
objection to infant baptism, that it 
is not here noticed. The Poedo- 
Baptist Churches of the present 
day send missionaries to the hea- 
then: the instructions given to them 
are frequently publisheds; but when 
have they been directed, among 
their other duties, to baptize in- 
fants? It appears. plainly unne- 
cessary to command that which 
they would certainly do without a 
command. 

In these remarks we do not as- 
sume the question in debate. We 
only say that from the nature of the 
case, an express command is not to 
be expected. Whatever evidence 
may appear, must necessarily be 
incidental; it could not be written 
with reference to this controversy, 
because it did not then exist. Re- 
) < the reader to bear these 
things in mind, we will proceed to 
consider some of those passages in 
the New. Testament which tend to 
elucidate the subject. 

There are two incidents in the 
life of our Saviour, each recorded 
by three of the Evangelists, which 
are particularly important. Of the 
first we quote the account of St. 
Mark.|| ‘*And he took a child and 
set him in the midst of them; and 
when he had taken him in his arms, 
he said unto them, Whosoever shall 
receive one of such little children 
in my name, receiveth me: and who- 
soever receiveth me, receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me.”? ‘These 
words were spoken also to the 
twelve Apostles, when they were 
sent forth to preach the gospel.§— 
Whosoever received them, receiv- 


ix. 36. §Matthew x. 40. 
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ed Jesus; because they went forth 
in his name, as his disciples. Now 
these words would evidently be 
misapplied, unless the children of 
whom he spoke, were in some way 
connected with him; and what con- 
nection could there be, but as 
members of his Church?* 

The other passage to which ref- 
erence was made, we quote from 
Luke.t ‘And they brought unto 
him also infants, that he would 
touch them; but when his a 
saw it, they rebuked them. ut 
Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of God.”— 
We must notice here, that these 
were ‘‘infants, Sps@73”? which is ap- 
plicable only to very young chil- 
dren. Mark tells us, that Jesus 
took them up in his arms.—That 
they were brought to receive a bles- 
sing; that Jesus might ‘*put his 
hands upon them;”? “touch them;” 
‘pray’? for them; their parents es- 
teeming him as one sent from God. 
His disciples rebuked them, think- 
ing, probably, (as some now think,) 
that they were too young to derive 
any benefit from coming to Christ. 
But Jesus reproved the disciples, 
saying, suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them 
not. Lastly, he said, ‘‘of such is 
the kingdom of God;”’ that is, the 


*We are aware, that many commenta- 
tors agree with Whitby in interpreting 
the passage above quoted, thus:—‘‘*One 
of such little children; that is, any of my 
servants so free from pride and love of 
the world, as they are.” But besides 
that, this is not its plain and obvious 
meaning: (it is not such as one of these 
little children: but one of such.) This in- 
terpretation appears to be put aside, by 
the parallel passage ia Luke. [ix. 48.]— 
It is there said, “this child, zovro ro 
mavdiov,”? whence we judge that Jesus re- 
ferred to the child in his arms, and others 
of a like age. 


_ TLuke xviii 15-17. See also Matthew 
xix. 13. Mark x. f3. 


FNoy. 


a of God is composed of 
such. Now this is the kingdom ej. 
ther in Heaven or on earth; if the 
latter, the question is at once decid. 
ed; if the former, we must believe 
that those who belong to the Church 
in Heaven, ought to be admitted to 
the Church on earth. And even if 
our Lord had never made this de- 
claration, who could doubt that in- 
fants, dying before the commission 
of actual sin, were through Christ, 
admitted into heaven? Upon this 
passage, Dr. Dwight remarks, “It 
is in the highest degree probable, 
that the Church on earth is intend- 
ed; as very plainly children can 
come to Christ in the present 
world, so as to constitute a part of 
his kingdom in no other manner, 
than by becoming members of his 
visible Church.—It is plain, also, 
that they cannot be forbidden by 
his ministers to come to him in any 
other manner besides being exclud- 
ed from the Church. Christ blessed 
these children, after he made this 
declaration. ‘Those whom Christ has 
blessed, and whom he has directed 
ministers to permit to come to him, 
ministers ought not to forbid to 
come to him in the only manner 
in which they can either forbid or 
permit this to be done. The inter- 
pretation which makes our Saviour 
say * Suffer little children to come 
unto me, because the kingdom of 
God is composed of Christians;” 
that is, of such as have a child-like 
spirit; sometimes alleged, is unde- 
serving of a refutation. ”’t 

We now come to the testimony 
of the Apostles. Of this there 1s 
much of an incidental nature; but 
having an important bearing on the 
subject, which would require more 
space than could be allotted to this 
essay; for this we refer the reader 
to Jerram’s cenversations. We 
will notice such passages as our Il- 
mits allow; commencing with the 


+Dwight’s Theology, Ser. 158. 
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address of Peter to the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost.* ‘*Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are a- 
far off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.”’ In this address 
he speaks of a promise which was 
made Ist to the Jews, 2ndly to their 
children, 3dly to all that are afar 
off, that is to the Gentiles. Thusit 
is interpreted by Schleusner, who 
applies it ‘to all the Gentiles inhabit- 
ing far distant regions, and as yet 
aliens from the Jewish Common- 
wealth.’ Indeed, no other interpre- 
tation can be given. These parti- 
eulars seem to indicate the cove- 
nant of Abraham, as ‘‘the promise” 
to which the Apostle refers. ‘I will 
establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee.” 
‘In thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed,’? which last ex- 
pune St. Paul informs us in Ga- 
atians, iii. 8. is intended for the 
Gentiles. 

St. Peter, then, calls upon the 
Jews ‘‘to repent and be baptised,” 
because of this promise. He notes 
particularly, that the promise in- 
cluded their children; and if it were 
adduced as a motive to take upon 
them the seal of the new covenant, 
does it not apply with precisely the 
same force to their children? And 
if infants were excluded from the 
church, could the Apostle quote 
this charter of their privileges, 
without taking some notice of its 
abrogation? Or would he quote it 
at all, especially as applying to 
their children, if the new dispensa- 
tion had as to them, rendered it 
void? Surely the Jews who had so 
long looked upom Abraham as their 
father, and his covenant as the 
foundation of their privileges. would 
not have silently submitted to a 


"Acts ii. 38, 39. 
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change in any of its parts. We 
should hear of their difficulties, 
concerning the exclusion of their 
children from the church, and the 
explanations made to subdue their 
prejudices. But we have no ac- 
count of any such objections, and 
from the whole history of the Acts, 
we have reason to think that none 
such were made. Consequently, 
that their children still remained 
within the pale of the visible church. 
In Acts xxi. 20, 21, we are in- 
formed, that many thousands of the 
believing Jews, thought it a duty to 
circumcise their children—they 
heard that Paul had taught a con- 
trary doctrine, to the Jews who 
were among the Gentiles, and they 
wished to hear an explanation from 
him, respecting his conduct. Evi- 
dently they ie not been forbidden 
to circumcise, such a prohibition 
was so new to them, that when in- 
formed of St. Paul’s arrival at Je- 
rusalem, ‘‘the multitude”? were ex- 
ected to come together in order to 
now why he had so acted. ‘ 
Many thousands,* therefore, of 
the Jews who believed, still con- 
tinued to circumcise their children. 
They did this without any censure 
from the Apostles, or they would 
not have been surprised at the prac- 
tice of St. Paul. He would not 
have been required, otherwise, to 
undergo a ceremonial purification 
in order to soften their prejudices. 
Not that this custom was entirely 
free from objection, but it does not 
appear in the estimation of the A- 
postles, to have been an error of 
sufficient importance, to require a 
rohibition, attended as it must 
ave been with great offence to the 
prejudices of the nation. 


* Literally, many myriads. The word 
signifies according to Schleusner, ‘the 
number ten thousand, and is used by a 
synecdoche for any indefinite number, 
which is exceedingly great, immense 
and “Snfinite.”” We are informed that all 
this number were ‘‘zealous for the law.” 
ke. 
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But the Apostles would not have 
been so Icnient in this case, if in- 
fants were no longer admissible to 
the church. What was the object 
of these believing Jews in circum- 
cising their children? Evidentl 
to bring them into covenant wit 
God, as had been their custom pre- 
viously. Is it conceivable, that 
the Apostles would countenance 
the practice, if they were esteemed 
under the new dispensation unfit 
for such a privilege? Would they 
not have said “Infants can no lon- 
ger be admitted into the church; 
the rite which had its origin from 
this practice, cannot be tolerated, 
now that the practice itself is abol- 
ished’? By a contrary course they 
would sanction an error, which the 
utmost prudence and the strongest 
exercise of their authority could 
with difficulty destroy. 


Suppose, however, that infants 
were baptized—and the course pur- 
sued by the Apostles, appears en- 
tirely consonant with their known 
principles and usual conduct: in 
this case, they would be admitted 
by baptism into the church and 
their circumcision would be attend- 
ed with neither injury nor benefit. 
They could say as St. Paul has 
done, ‘Circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing.””— 
But on the contrary supposition, it 
would by no means be a matter 
thus indifferent. Instead of being 
‘snothing,” it would be a positive 
evil, attended with dangerous error, 
productive of much controversy, 
and certain injury to the peace of 
the church. The last passage to be 
cited contains, we think, an express 
allusion to infant baptism, as prac- 
tised by the primitive church.— 
*«sFor the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife, and the un- 
believing wife is sanctified by the 
husband, else were your children 
unclean, but now are they hoby.” 


*1 Cor. vu. 14. 
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The Apostle in the preceding ver. 
ses, gives instruction to those 
Christians who were married to un- 
believers—that in such a case, ifthe 
unbelieving party were willing to 
remain, there must be no sepera- 
tion, and states as a reason for this, 
that otherwise their children would 
be unclean, while they knew on the 
contrary, that they were holy. That 
is, if the children of unbelievin 

parents, they would not be a fit of 
fering to the Lord, but when one 
parent believed, they were holy, or 
fit to be consecrated to him im bap- 
tism. “This exposition of the Scrip- 
ture before us, (Dr. Scott yeuindle 
in his Commentary,) has, indeed, 
been much controverted; and some 
have explained holy or wnelean as 
meaning legitimate or illegitimate; 
but in all the places where these 
words are febnd.in Scripture, there 
is not one that will fairly admit of 
this sense No doubt the children 
of Heathens who were lawfull 

married, were as legitimate as those 
of Christians; yet they are never 
said to be holy. Something more 
must be meant by the _ believer 
sanctifying the unbelieving party, 
than merely legalizing their mar- 
riage, for that would have been the 
case if both had been unbelievers, 
and the children would not really 
be more holy in respect of their na- 
ture, if one parent was a believer, 
than if both were unbelievers. But 
as the word unclean is frequently 
used in a relative sense, denoting 
unfit to be admitted to God’s ordi- 
nances, and holy the contrary; as 
in this sense the male children of 
the Jews were holy and so partakers 
of circumcision, while those of the 
Gentiles, were unclean and exclud- 
ed from circumcision; so I cannot 
but conclude, after long attention 
to the subject, that the baptism of 
the infant offspring of Christians 1s 
here referred to, as customary in 
the churches; and that the Corin- 
thians knew that this was not ob- 
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jected to, when only one parent 
was a Christian.” 

We come now to consider the 
testimony of the primitive church. 
As the question is one of fact, we 
consider this of great importance— 
for if the church immediately after 
the apostolic times uniformly prac- 
tised infant baptism—if we do not 
hear of any period when it was 
otherwise—it must have had its ori- 
gin in apostolic practice, sanctioned 
by divine command. Ifit had gra- 
dually crept into the church, a 
large majority of €hristians might 
possibly have yielded to the error, 
but some would have remained 
faithful among the faithless; some 
one voice at least would have been 
raised against the error of the times. 
But no such voice has been heard; 
no Christian of ancient times has 
expressed a doubt concerning the 
lawfulness of infant baptism. 

We have extended our remarks 
too far to admit of many quotations 
from the Fathers. The following 
will, however, be abundantly sufli- 
cient to prove a point which can 
scarcely be disputed. Justin Mar- 
tyr, who was born near the close 
of the first century, and wrote a- 
bout forty years after the Apostles, 
observes, that among the members 
of the church there were some 
“sixty or sie 5 years old, who 
were made disciples to Christ from 
their infancy.”? They could be- 
come disciples in no other way than 
by baptism, these persons were 
therefore baptized during the lives 
of the Apostles. 

The testimony of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Irenzus, Tertullian and 
Origen, is equally express. ‘The 
latter, born about the year 180, 
and a man of great learning, says, 
‘Infants are baptized for the remis- 
sion of sins.” And again, ‘*7’he 
church hath received the tradition 

from the Apostles, that baptism 
ought to be administered to infants.” 

Cyprian, who was contemporary 
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with Origen, says, that ‘‘sixty-six 
bishops being convened in a coun- 
cil at Carthage, having the ques- 
tion referred to them, ‘‘*Whether 
Infants might be baptized before 
they were eight days old, decided 
unanimously, that no infant should 
be refused baptism, although but 
just born.” Authors of a subse- 
quent date might be cited without 
number. 

A person who employed himself 
extensively in examining this sub- 
ject, gives the following as the re- 
sult of his inquiries :— 

‘* First; During the first 400 
years from the foundation of the 
Christian Church, Tertullian only 
urged the delay of baptism to in- 
fants, and that only in certain ca- 
ses, and Gregory only delayed it 
perhaps, to his own children. But 
neither any society of men, nor any 
individual, denied the lawfulness of 
baptizing infants. | 

‘Secondly; In the next seven 
hundred years, there was not a so- 
ciety, nor an individual, who even 
pleaded for this delay; much less 
any, who denied the right or the 
duty of infant baptism. 

‘Thirdly; In the year 1120, one 
sect of the Waldenses declared a- 
gainst the baptism of infants; be- 
cause they supposed them incapa- 
ble of salvation. But the main bo- 
dy of that people rejected the opin- 
ion as heretical, and the sect which 
held it soon came to nothing. 

‘Fourthly; The next appearance 
of this opinion, was in the year 
1522.* ‘Thus there appears to be 
all the authority which, from the na- 
ture of the case could be expected, 
sufficient to satisfy any candid en- 
quirer, we think, that The baptism 
of young children is in any wise to 
be retained in the church as most 
agreeable with the institution of 
Christ.” 


* Dwight’s Theology, 27th Article. 
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494 In Argument on Future Punishment. [Nov. 


To the Editors of the Repertory. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE REASON- 
ABLENESS OF THE SCRIPTURE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE PUN- 
ISHMENT. 


We have little reason to believe 
that a whirlwind of fears will trans- 
wee any man to mansions of rest in 

eaven. Religion consists, in the 
lowe of God—not in the fear of the 
Devil. They who make fearing 
and trembling for the consequences 
of sin, an evidence of real piety 
much abuse the doctrine of a fu- 
ture punishment. Conviction of 
guilt, never proves conversion. It 
is one thing to convict a criminal, 
and quite another to reform him. 
They who would offer consolation 
to the soul on the ground simply 
that it feels its sins, and trembles 
at the wrath of God, might find 
even better subjects to console 
among the fallen angels than among 
men. Still if the doctrine of a fu- 
ture punishment be true, it should 
doubtless be distinctly taught by 
the public teachers of religion. 
Not one doctrine in the Scriptures 
is more certainly taught than this. 
Indeed ail revelation 1s based in its 
importance, on our exposure to 


future suffering. When held up 


distinctly before the mind, it will 
lead men to reflect and calculate 
their interest in becoming the 
friends of God, if nothing more; 
and something hopeful is gained 
when thoughtlessness is thus over- 
come and the soul robbed of its 
syren, soothing power. ‘* If there 
be cause of alarm let us know it, 
while there is yet opportunity to 
escape danger,” will be the earnest 
request of every man’s common 
sense. The delicate taste and ten- 
derheartedness of those preachers 
are not much to be commended, who 
are fain to banish the doctrine 
from their pulpits as far as possible, 
because it is so fearful; or when 
introduced, who attempt to veil 


all its dark features by some 
smooth turn of expression. It js 
shocking above all things to ey- 
ery honest feeling of the believin 
heart, to hear a doctrine of sue 
certain truth and awful import, 
minced by smooth lips and uttered 
in an unbelieving tone.—QOn the 
other hand there are others who 
fall into a contrary mode of preach- 
ing, and are not less to te con- 
demned. They can never open 
their mouths without denouncing 
men, or describing the tortures of 
the damned! and they will present 
the most horrid and shocking and 
disgusting images to the mind which 
they can possibly conjure from the 
bottomless pit. Such preaching 
needs no comment; a single glance 
at the teaching of Christ and his 
apostles will be enough. 

The doctrine of future punish- 
ment should be taught in ‘due sea- 
son’ among the other important 
truths of the Bible, and presented 
as others, with plainness, serious- 
ness, and kind, anxious persuasion. 
The duty of the preacher is earnest- 
ly and affectionately to persuade 
men to repent, by all the consider- 
ations which the Bible presents. 

Idid not sit down to write a dis- 
sertation or a lecture, but merely 
to copy from a manuscript in my 
possession the following argument 
for the reasonableness of the future, 
extreme and eternal punishment of 
the wicked. It struck me as _be- 
ing very original and entirely con- 
clusive: showing the doctrine to be 
not less firmly supported by reason 
than by revelation. If, however, 
any of your correspondents shall 
think otherwise I beg an answer to 
it. 


ARGUMENT. 
“The Penalty of transgression 
must consist in the highest possible 
degree of suffering. As we have 
already remarked, the penalty must 
be such as to show the moral gov- 
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ernor’s supreme disapprobation of 


disobedience. Now this can be 
shown only by inflicting on the dis- 
obedient the highest possible degree 
of suffering. Were he to inflict 
on him a less degree than the high- 
est possible, he would not express 
a supreme disapprobation of disobe- 
dience, for nothing would appear to 
show that he would not inflict a 
greater suffering for something 
else, or on some other account than 
he inflicts for disobedience. Else 
when his object is to express the 
measure of his disapprobation of 
disobedience and that there is no- 
thing which he so much abhors, 
why does he not show it? Were 
he to make the subject, in the high- 
est degree miserable, this would put 
the question of his supreme abhor- 
rence at rest. Until this is done 
therefore, it is plain that the appro- 
priate, requisite expression of his 
supreme abhorrence of rebellion is 
not made. Nothing appears to 
show, in that decisive manner in 
which it must be shown to sustain 
his authority, that punishment is 
inflicted according to the grand 
principle of rectitude, viz. of mak- 
ing a decisive expression of his su- 
preme abhorrence of rebe pons of 
course nothing appears to show that 
suffering is not inflicted regardless 
of every principle of rectitude and 
as a matter of mere caprice. No- 
thing then short of inflicting the 
highest possible degree of suffering 
in the form of penalty can sustain 


_ the moral governor’s authority. 


It follows therefore, that in eve- 
ry transgressor of law the suffer- 
ing, if it be possible, must be un- 
mingled and eternal. The only 
supposable case, in which an omni- 
potent moral governor cannot in- 
Hlict eoningiil suffering, is that of 
a penitent reformed offender. It is 
indeed possible that an offender 
shouid reform, and the impossibili- 
ty of rendering him completely or 
in the highest degree miserable 
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must be admitted. Still in that 
ease itis maintained that he must 
be punished with the highest possi- 
ble degree of suffering; though this 
in his case would not be unmingled 
suffering. Being however the high- 
est possible in his case, it would 
fully evince the moral governor’s 
supreme abhorrence of his trans- 
gression, and thus sustain his au- 
thority and on this account be ne- 
cessary. In the case of the im- 
penitent transgressor, unmingled 
suffering is possible, and is there- 
fore the degree of suffering which 
is necessary to sustain the moral 
governor’s authority. Its duration 
may be eternal in every supposable 
case, and therefore in every case it 
must be eternal to answer the end 
of a legal penalty. 

The foregoing argument may be 

presented in another form. 
The perfection of the moral 
overnor demands that he use the 
ighest possible measure of influ- 
ence to prevent disobedience. But 
in no way can heso strikingly evince 
his supreme disapprobation of dis- 
obedience as by a penalty consist- 
ing in the highest possible suffering 
—of course nothing can give such 
waa to his authority, that is, 
produce so powerful an influence, 
or tend to give so great efficacy to 
the appropriate influence of moral 

overnment for the prevention of 
talian, as a penalty consist- 
ing in the highest possible degree of 


suffering.” ANTONIO. 


— 


For the Repertory. 
MEDITATIONS ON JOB IIL. xvui1. 


“There the wicked cease from 
troubling, and there the weary be 
at rest.” 

Many a time has the eye of the 
afflicted saint been filled with tears 
of joy, while resting upon this beau- 
tiful passage. ‘The ways of God in 
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regard to his people, are often mys- 
terious and inscrutable.—The wick- 
ed are frequently permitted to live 
long, to flourish and spread them- 
selves like trees ‘‘planted by the 
rivers ef water;” while the righte- 
ous are brought low, and :made to 
walk in the vale of disease—of sor- 
row—of persecution and of death. 
Were we to run over the whole vol- 
ume of divine inspiration, we should 
not, perhaps, find a character which 
would so much enlist the sympa- 
thies, and engage the feelings of our 
hearts, as does that of pious—afflict- 
ed—mourning Job. Kone we may 
safely say, can be found, who has 
experienced a greater change in 
his worldly fortunes, than he; or 
who lias been brought from a state 
more exalted, to one more depres- 
sed in the scale of earthly felicity. 
By the amount of his wealth, the 
extent of his power, and the depth 
of his piety, he was elevated above 
all the nobles and princes of the 
East. But how sudden, how un- 
expected, how bitter his fall! Ina 
moment as it were, he was called 
to witness the flight of his posses- 
sions, to feel the chills of disease 
darting across him, and to weep 
over the loss of his family. Yes- 
terday he was dwelling in apparent 
security, and meditating on the 
mercies ef God, in permitting him 
to enjoy the affections of his friends 
—the reverence of the young—the 
respect of the aged—the attention 
of the wise—and the admiration of 
the great. Now he is a song and 
a ‘bye word to those, whose fathers 
he would have disdained in his bet- 
ter days ‘‘to have set with the dogs 
of his flock.”” Deserted by his 
brethren—neglected by his ser- 
vants, and unkindly reproached by 
her who we should naturally sup- 
pose, would have been the first to 
console him; he lies an object of 
deformity, over which common 
friendship might find a proper occa- 
sion for weeping, and on which the 





malice of his enemies might disdain 
to inflict the meditated blow—an 
object too unfortunate, as it should 
seem, to be loved, and too good to 
be hated. 

In the midst of this night of 
trials—and sorrow—and woe, no 
hope beamed upon him but one; and 
to that he frequently alludes with 
an ardour of feeling, that proves to 
us at once, the intensity of his suf- 
ferings. _ He anxiously wished for 
the hour when he should be dismiss- 
ed from the prison of his earthly 
abode, and be permitted to enjoy 
the repose of the grave. ¢*There” 
said he, ‘*the wicked cease from 
troubling, and there the weary be 
at rest.” 

Many followers of the blessed 
Saviour there are in this weeping— 
bleeding—dying world; who are 
looking forward with almost equal- 
ly ardent desires to the termination 
of life and to the peaceful sleep of 
the tomb. For such, a more ap- 
propriate subject for meditation 
cannot perhaps be found than the 
one already selected. 

There the wicked cease from 
troubling— 7 here—in the cold dark 
and noiseless grave, which is the 
house appointed for all the living, 
the general rendezvous, where all 
earth’s pilgrims must be gine af | 
gathered—the haven, to which all 
the voyagers on life’s troubled 
ocean are sailing—the inn where 
the oppressor and the oppressed, 
the servant and the master, the 
great and the small, the rich and 
the poor, the old and the young, 
must lay them down together—the 
country from which no traveller 
returns to tellus of its “long ex- 
tended realms and rueful wastes;” 
the land **where nought but silence 
reigns and night—dark night;” 
the shore ‘‘laved by oblivion’s list- 
less stream.”’ 

This is the place where the 
wicked cease frem troubling. 

By the wicked are meant those 
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upon whose hearts and lives is 
written, **there is no God,” or who 
maintain designs of hostility against 
his government—who will not obey 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, nor acknowledge his right 
to their affections—who persecute 
his saints, and steel their hearts 
against the cries of penury and dis- 
tress. It may include those, also, 
who having the keys of divine know- 
ledge, shut up the kingdom of hea- 
ven, neither entering themselves, 
nor suffering those who are enter- 
ing, to go in; and those who are 
scattering with an unsparing hand, 
the seeds of corrupt doctrine, of li- 
centious practice, and of bitter dis- 
sension, and who are thus breaking 
up the foundation of domestic peace 
and national prosperity. Such as 
do these things, or take pleasure in 
those who do them, are justly de- 
nominated the wicked. 

But will there be no end to their 
wickedness? 

They shall cease from troubling. 
The term of their iniquity is fast 
hastening to a close. —Kach rolling 
year—each passing day—each flit- 
ting mement brings them nearer 
to the termination of their sinful 
career. That heart which has from 
its first moral act, been only evil 
continually, and which even now, 
refuses to offer to its Lord and Mas- 
ter, the grateful sacrifice of faith 
and repentance will perhaps, _to- 
morrow cease from its beating. — 
Those affections which have been 
lavished on the world—its honour— 
its pleasure—its wealth, shall soon 
be withered by the breath of the 
Almighty, and shall die like the 
leaves whieh are falling around us. 
Those limbs which are now indus- 
triously employed in the acquisition 
of means to gratify “the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
so of life,’? shall ere long rest 
rom their labour. To-morrow, 
that tongue which is now busy in 
traducing the characters, and 

New 
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ruining the peace and happiness of 
individuals, of families, and of so- 
cieties, may be hushed in the silence 
of the grave,—the eye that never 
wept over the depravity, the ig- 
norance, the miseries of a fellow 
man, be dimmed in deaths and the 
countenance which never beamed 
with a smile of joy at any new 
plan of benevolence to our race, 
but which bears on it the distorted 
features of avarice—pride—envy— 
misanthropy, be fixed in its de- 
formity, as by the touch of the 
finger of God. Yes, the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall come to a 
perpetualend. Although they may 
now rage like ‘‘the troubled sea, 
whose waters cannot rest, but cast 
up mire and dirt,” yet after a few 
more revolving suns the Omnipo- 
tent word shall go forth—**Peace, 
be still.”” Soon it will be said of 
them 

“Their hatred and their love is lost 

And envy buried in the dust, 

They have no part in all that’s done 

Beneath the circuit of the Sun.” 

Let us now change the scene and 
glance at the character and condi- 
tion of the righteous. 

‘‘There the weary be at rest.” 
The weary are those who are borne 
down by a sense of their own sin- 
fulness and ill-desert; who are 
anxious to be delivered from their 
bodies of moral corruption and 
death, and to be clothed with puri- 
ty and lifes those who often mourn 
the hidings of God’s countenance, 
who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, and who are afflicted by 
the impiety of their relatives, the 
conversation of their ungodly ac- 

uaintances, the treachery of their 
bieade and the triumphant taunts 
of their enemies. 

What hope does the grave hold 
out to suchr—It is their place of 
rest—their home of peace—their 
asylum of happiness, where they 
will cease from their labours and 
sorrows, and calmly sleep in Jesus 
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until the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, when they shall come forth to 
shine as the stars in the firmament 
of heaven for ever. Their wealth 
may take wings and fly away, their 
hopes of worldly honour may be 
blasted, their joys may be chilled, 
their health may fail, their friends 
prove deceitfal, their kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh exhibit an un- 
natural hostility; yet they can look 
forward to the grave with glorious 
anticipations and exultingly ex- 
claim—‘*There the wicked cease 
from troubling and there the weary 
be at rest.” 

Fellow traveller to the grave, 
who art unhappily a member of that 
class of men acl agee the wick- 
ed !—permit a friend to inquire 
what is the present purpose of thy 
heart? Art thou iil cxsentts cher- 
ishing the intention to continue in 
thine iniquity? to live for thyself? 
to forget the kind hand which 
has fearfully and wonderfully made 
thee? which has kept thine “eyes 
from tears, thy feet from falling and 
thy soul from death?” and which is 
now proffering to thine acceptance 
the glorious rewards of heaven? 
Art thou still determined to close 
thine eye upon the various scenes 
of moral desolation spread out be- 
fore thee? to stop thine ear lest 
thou shouldst hear the urgent calls 
of those who are famishing for want 
of the bread of life? to fortify thy 
heart against the melting appeals 
of the Gospel which is urging thee 
to **Love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbour as 
thyself?” 

Go on, then, and lay up for thy- 
self treasures on the earth, and sa 
to thy soul; ‘*Soul, thou hast atten | 
goods laid up for many years, take 
thine ease, eat, drink and be-mer- 
ry”—but know that this night thy 
soul may be required of thee.—Go 
on and take no thought respecting 
the high design ef thy creation, of 
thy continuance in life and of the 
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momentous destinies before thee ip 
another world. Put on the breast- 
plate of insensibility, and when the 
victims of ignorance, of supersti- 
tion, of sin and of wo stand upon 
every hill, in every valley and by 
the side of every high-way, plead- 
ing with trumpet-tongues for onl 
some of the crumbs of that ric 
feast which thou hast the means of 
purchasing—heed them not—pass 
by and hasten on thy way. But 
remember the shadows of evening 
will soon fall around thee, and from 
the busy scenes of life thou must 
retire, to lie down in the inactivit 
of the grave! And Oh, how will 
reflection haunt thy chamber of 
sickness and death, and paint to 
thy sickened view the vanity, folly 
and sin of a life spent without any 
design of glorifying thy Creator! 
Anticipation, how she too will force 
herself into the busy thoughts of 
thy mind, and with the utmost 
faithfulness, portray the awful 
scenes of the Judgment, and of the 
future world! And remember that 
the miseries of such a death will be 
but a drop compared with those 
which shall be thy portion for- 
ever! 

Follower of the meek and lowly 
Jesus! It is true that thou art liy- 
ing in an unfeeling, hollow-hearted, 
pitiless world. Be not cast down, 
but *thope in God, for thou shalt 
yet praise Him who is the health of 
thy countenance and thy God.” 
Be not dismayed when the ‘‘enemy 
cometh in like a flood,”’ nor when 
dark clouds intercept the face of 
heaven, nor when earth’s prospects 
fail thee, nor when disease, with a 
slow but steady work undermines 
thy ‘‘frail tenement of clay.”— 
Let not ‘‘these light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment,” un- 
nerve thy purpose to persevere 1D 
well-doing—for if thou art faithful 
to the end, they shall ‘‘work out 
for thee a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.””  ViaTor. 
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PASTORAL VISITS—DEATH-BED 
SCENE. 


To the Editors of the Repertory. 


During the short period of my 
ministry, I have kept a journal of 
those events in which I have been 
officially concerned. Subjoined to 
the several records of facts, are the 
reflections which arose in my mind 
at the time. I frequently read 
these pages, and am always affect- 
ed by the discovery, that my life, 
merely common-place, has been 
marked however, by an interesting 
and instructive variety. There is 
nothing in this, I believe, peculiar 
tomy owncase. Noone who notes 
particularly the ‘‘minutes and mer- 
cies, that multiplied, make up the 
sum of his years,” will fail to ex- 
hibit the constant interference of a 
special Providence. By this means, 
he lives over days past, revives 
former impressions, and derives re- 
peated advantages from the striking 
and instructive lessons of experi- 
ence, which, without such record, 
would pass, too little heeded at the 
time, soon to be entirely forgotten. 
Some of the most affecting and 
most profitable pages of my journal, 
are those which register death-bed 
scenes; and of these, the most a- 
greeable are the memorials of the 
believer’s closing hour. I have 
seen the Christian die; I have wit- 
nessed the triumphs of faith; a 
faith, which, in the very article of 
death, the awful moment when all 
the help of man is vain, and utterly 
worthless, sustains, elevates and 
enraptures the soul. There have I 
seen the sufficiency of that heaven- 
lv principle which so binds the be- 
liever to Christ, that ‘neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any oth- 
er creature, shall be able toseparate 
him from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” That 
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infidelity cannot support the mind 
in a dying hour, is evident from the 
death-bed scenes of its most emi- 
nent advocates. Voltaire, D‘A- 
lembert, Diderot, Gibbon, and 
Paine, alike discovered, though in 
different ways, that there was a 
spark of horror in their souls, 
which all their philosophy could 
not extinguish. In powerful proof 
of their divine origin, ‘the hopes 
and consolations of the gospel, have 
in every age of Christianity, sup- 
ported the minds of millions of 
christians in the humble and retir- 
ed walks of life, as well as in ex- 
alted stations. They cheered and 
animated the minds of such men as 
the Lord Chief Justice Hale, Pas- 
cal, Newton, Boyle, Locke, Addi- 
son, Boerhaave, Lord Lyttleton, 
Barron Haller, Sir Wm. Jones, 
Beattie, and very many other dis- 
tinguished laymen (divines are de- 
signedly omitted) who applied their 
mighty intellects to the investiga- 
tion and elucidation of the evidence 
of the christian records; and whose 
lives and writings will continue to 
instruct and edify the world, so 
long as the art of printing shall 
perpetuate them. I have just read 
that part of my journal, which re- 
cords the several interviews that I 
had with Mr. S. during his illness. 
Appended to this, you have what 
I wrote at the time. 

Tuum Est. 


Saturday, October 4th. —Visited 
Mr. S. of B. now lying very ill at 
Conversed with him and 
prayed for him. 

Sunday, 5th.—Mr. S. a little 
better. Conversation and prayer. 

Monday, 6th.—Mr. S. much 
better this morning. He gave me 
a most affecting account of the 
death of his daughter, at the age of 
five or six years. She manifested 
uncommon proficiency in the know- 
ledge of the plan of salvation, and 
comforted her friends by the decla- 
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ration of her trust in the Saviour, 
that he would receive her to him- 
self. Speaking of his own illness, 
at present, he observed, that the 
powers of his mind were weakened 
and confused by his disease; (he 
had been several days delirious, by 
reason of severe suffering) but that 
his spiritual affections he now found 
vigorous and enduring. ‘** How 
miserable must I have been,” he 
further added, *‘if I had not made 
my peace with God, when in 
health. (He had been for several 
years truly pious.) I might have 
died without consciousness of my 
condition, and when too late, a- 
wakened to a sense of my undone- 
ness. 

Wednesday, 8th.—Visited Mr. 
S. Immediately after I entered, 
he begged me to fasten the door, 
and pray with him before any one 
should interrupt us. He talked to 
me of my parochial charge, and ex- 
horted me to faithfulness in doing 
the work of an evangelist; to make 
full proof of my ministry. (During 
the following six days he was 
thought to be on the recovery, and 
I had many profitable conversa- 
tions with him.) 

Wednesday, 15th.—Was called 
from the tea-table to go in haste to 
Mr. S. who was thought to be at 
the point of death. On my enter- 
ing the room he said, ‘‘my friend, 
in a few moments I shall be in our 
heavenly Father’s house.” Then 
drawing me down to him, he whis- 
pered, *‘speak comfortably to me;” 
and noticing several gentlemen 
standing about his bed, he ad- 
ded, ‘be fearless; honour your 
master; tell how the christian can 
die. *? My _ struggling emotions 
found relief in prayer. He re- 
sponded distinctly and most de- 
voutly. He begged me to sing.— 
On my asking what hymn he pre- 
ferred, he quickly answered, some- 
thing to help me to rise towards 
heaven.” I sang a part of the 


hymn, commencing ‘*Why should 
we start and fear to die. ’? When 
I pronounced distinctly the verse, 
‘Jesus can make a dying bed,” 
&c. he broke out in the most exult. 
ing ascriptions of praise to the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. Inow 
told him I must leave him for an 
hour to attend at the Church, this 
being lecture evening; and asked 
him what message he would send to 
the people. He replied, ‘‘tell them 
what you see.”? Whatdo I see?— 
‘Faith triumphant.” How? ‘Thro’ 
Christ, death has no sting; the 
grave has no gloom. Thanks be to 
God for the victory over all.” In 
this manner I questioned him as to 
his faith, and received the most sat- 
isfactory replies. Having attend- 
ed the public worship of the Lord’s 
house, with feelings much excited 
and solemnized by this death-bed 
scene, I returned to watch the 
close of it. He was quietly and 
gradually sinking during the last 
three hours; his mind in the mean 
time became progressively more 
collected and active. He gave 
particular instructions to his Kind 
friends, Mr. N. and Mr. D. re- 
specting his temporal concerns; 
and requested me to officiate at his 
funeral. During this time and 
while he had not the least expecta- 
tion of remaining more than a few 
moments, he more than once said to 
his attentive physicians, ‘*continue 
to give me the medicine;” and al- 
though it required great efforts, he 
took it. This he did, without any 
anxiety about life. He seemed to 
be perfectly passive. He was rea- 
dy and willing to die: he was ready 
and willing to live, according to the 
will of God. A most affecting act 
was that of his taking leave of his 
wife and children. True, they 
were hundreds of miles distant, but 
they were present, no doubt, most 
visibly to him, at such a moment. 
He named them individually, and 
commended each one to the holy 
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keeping of his Ged and their God; 
his Saviour and their Saviour. His 
voice had much failed for several 
hours before his death; so much so, 
that Mr. N. to whem he endeavour- 
ed to say something, could not un- 
derstand him, though he placed his 
ear near his mouth. The dying 
man desisted, after repeated inef- 
fectual efforts at articulation, ex- 
hausted by them. Very soon after 
he said distinctly enough to be heard 
in any part of the room, ‘I die in 
the triumphs of the Christian faith” 
—and about half past eleven, he 
calmly breathed his last. 


—_ 


For the Repertory. 
SONNET 


in praise of the Hebrew tongue, compar- 
ed with some modern dialects. 


Not like French, so light and tripping, 
At the thought forever sipping, 
Craving gestures, intervening 
Graceful bows, to fill the meaning;— 
—Nor Italian, smooth and free, 
Sweet as music o’er the sea; 
Words too soft for bold ideas, 
Meet to flow with sighs and tears;— 
—~Nor Hispania’s lordly strains, 
Grave and stately—lacking brains;— 
~—Nor yet German fit for wrangling, 
Richly fraught with sounds of  stran- 
gling;-- 

Hebrew out-tongues every tongue; 
Full, laconic—gentle, strong. 

Ezra. 


For the Repertory. 
SONG. 


leasures and palaces, mention them not, 

"Tis only in Heaven that pain is forgot; 

fis only in mansions prepared fot the 
blest 

That souls of believers can ever find rest. 

**Fiome, home, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home.” 


Poor exiles from Heaven, we seek but 
in vain 





For pleasures, which only in Christ we 
obtain; 
Temptations beset us, afflictions pursue, 
And all that supports us, is Heaven in 
view. 
Home, home, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home. 


Soon may this wearisome pilgrimage 
cease, 
Soon may we rest in the mansions of 
peace; 
Soon may the Saviour our welcome pro- 
claim 
To a home in the skies which he died to 
obtain. 
Home, home, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home. 


ENE 
—_——-——— 


This mortal must put on Immortality, and 
we shall be ever with the Lord. 


Way-worn pilgrim, child of fears, 
Cease thy sorrows, dry thy tears; 
Earth has pierced thee;—reft, alone, 
Urge to heaven that bitter moan. 
Pilgrim, wanderer, though thou be, 
Heaven shall soothe thy agony; 

Soon that pulse shall throb no more; 
But heaven has life, when life is o’er; 
Soon thou shalt thy Saviour see— 
Soon shalt with that Saviour be, 

For this mortal shall be free, 

Clothed with immortality. 


List, ye weary; list, ye faint; 

List the martyr and the saint; 

List the young, whose panting soul 
Ardent eyes the distant goal; 

List the old, whose setting sun 

Speaks that goal already won; 

Ye who tremble, ye who sigh, 

Ye who, living, daily die. 

Pleased to tread, to meet your God, 
The path of thorns your Saviour trod; 
List from heaven that Saviour’s voice 
Which bids you midst your tears rejoice; 
That tells of worlds to earth unknown 
And calls those blissful worlds your own. 
Yes, ye shall your Saviour see; 

Soon shall with that Saviour be, 

Where this mortal shall be free, 

Clothed with immortality. 


Sinner, list! the bolt is buried! 
Opes the bright celestial world; 
Ope the caves of night forlorn, 

The abodes of bitterness and scorn! 
Rocks are falling, worlds decay, 



























































































































































































































































Heaven and earth have passed away! 
Thou the Saviour too must see, 
Saviour not, alas! to thee: 
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Mortal gladly wouldst thou be, 
Death thy immortali 
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Christian Observer. 





1. An Address delivered before the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the suppression 
of Intemperance, May 31, 1827. By 
Cuares Spracue. Printed by request 
of the Society. Boston. 

2. Parallel between Intemperance and 
the Slave Trade. An Address delivered 
at Amherst College, July 4, 1828. By 
Heman Humpurey, D. D. President of 
the College. Published at the request 
of the students. Amherst. 

3, National] Philanthropist. Devoted to 
the suppression of Intemperance and its 
kindred Vices, and to the promotion 
of Industry, Education and Morality. 
**Moderate Drinking is the Downhill 
Road to Intemperance and Drunken- 
ness.”” Boston. Vol. II. 1828. 



















Ir was long ago discovered, that 
an army divided into regiments and 
lesser corps, each under its particu- 
lar leader, is far more efficient than 
an unorganized troop. It is liter- 
ally true, that of the former, jive 
men will drive a hundred,—a hund- 
red, ten thousand. It would seem 
that to this age belongs the honour 
of discovering that a like mode of 
division and organization, may be 
applied with equal advantage to 
moral and religious hosts; marshal- 
ling against the vices of society and 
the dominion of Satan in the world. 
Here also, separation into compa- 
nies and ranks, gives unity, and 
strength, and efficiency. 

In the case of a well organized 
army, every corps knows its part 
to act, and every man his place and 
business; and although the move- 
ment might seem irregular, and 
somewhat questionable to an igno- 
rant observer, while one party 
moves on, and a second falls back, 
and a third is quiet, yet the ten- 
dency shall be the strongest possi- 
ble towards the accomplishment of 
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a single purpose—towards victory, 
Looking at the general divisions, 
one corps shall be employed to 
throw obstacles in the enemy’s path; 
another to erect a fortress; another 
to protect the magazine and suppl 
ammunition; and a fourth stand to 
the onset. The advantage gained 
by this disposition of forces is, that 
each branch of important duty is 
laid upon some one Sedition or 
company, and nothing is left to be 
done by any body and every body; 
that is, being interpreted, by no- 
body. But in the case of an unor- 
ganized throng of soldiers, though 
each man should be entirely willing 
to do every thing and all things pos- 
sible to be done, the probability is, 
that the most which shall be accom- 
plished will be, for all to bluster a- 
bout and get in perfect readiness 
to be routed. 


Now to bring up our parallel line 
of forces along side—a movement 
which it is to be hoped may be bet- 
ter than our unmilitary phrase.-~ 
Let the benevolent world separate 
itself into societies; no matter 
how many, whose business shall 
be to see that some special du- 
ty is performed—some particular 
popular vice checked—some grow- 
ing evil opposed; or some one be- 
nevolent object promoted: and the 
advantage gained, over an unorga- 
nized community will be similar 
and equal, to say no more, to that 
we have just pointed out in military 
operations. 

A glance at the remarkable ex- 
tent and success of benevolent en- 
terprise for the last thirty years, 
will illustrate and evince the truth 
of this assertion. Since the es- 
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tablishment of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, benevolent 
associations have increased and are 
increasing yearly, it would seem, 
bya geometrical ratio. It has been 
fairly preved, though it seem para- 
doxical, that divison is the concen- 
tration of benevolent efforts. 

1. One cause of the success of this 
division of labour in the great field 
of benevolence, which fallen, de- 
graded humanity presents, is, that 
men not only know thereby where 
their peculiar province of exertion 
lies, but understand their work bet- 
ter, and are therefore able to accom- 
plish more. To illustrate this point 
in the building up of the church of 
Christ on earth take the figure which 
is sometimes used for it. It is called 
the Zemple of the Lord. (Eph. ii. 
21.) Now in building an edifice, 
surely we should not set a multi- 
tude of men to labour upon it as a 
general task, having no parts as- 
signed to individuals or to particu- 
lar bodies of men, but leaving eve- 
ry man to choose his own materials, 
and set about doing what he pleas- 
ed, adopting his own plan of build- 
ing and his own mode of carryin 
the work forward. No: we shoul 
doubtless think it somewhat wiser, 
to divide the men into several bo- 
dies and set some to clear away the 
rubbish from the quarry, and some 
to hew the stones: these to polish, 
and those to bear the stones, and 
others to superintend the construc- 
tion of the edifice; and the men 
would then know what to do, and 
soon become expert in their particu- 
lar labours. _ 

2. Another cause which operates 
to render more efficient a division 
of labours in benevolent opera- 
tions, is, that bodies of men de- 
voted to a single and simple _pur- 
pose, push it with more activity; 
they feel more interest in their ob- 
ject, and more responsibility in the 
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failure or success of their labours 
than larger bodies, devoted to more 

eneral, numerous and somewhat in- 

efinite objects. Such bodies are 
apt either to quarrel whether this 
or that object should be most vigor- 
ously pursued, or whether it be 
proper to pursue one or the other 
at all. One thing is always cer- 
tain in the case where many impor- 
tant subjects claim the attention, 
of a great bedy of men, no one 
can be very far pursued; for the 
claims of the others will be urged 
strongly by some individuals and 
admitted by all, so that the whole 
body will usually unite to give a 
deadening stroke to the energy 
which has raised any one object 
very high: and thus the fear of giv- 
ing too much prominence to any one 
object of their pursuits, will have a 
general paralyzing effect upon the 
whole system; and while it fetters 
the energy of its movements, will 
tend to freeze men’s zeal for the 
public good. Some may think that 
the dilatory, and sometimes imbe- 
cile operations of our general gov- 
ernment, compared with the more 
frequent energy and despatch of our 
state legislatures illustrate this fact. 
The comparative imbecility-want of 
activity and execution in the Old 
English Soc. for the propagation of 
the Gospel, patronized by the Gov- 
ernment, and by the whole Church 
of course, affords an illustration of 
our remarks. 

3. Another cause which ope- 
rates in the new policy of the 
benevolent world to promote suc- 
cess, is the awakened enterprise 
which is felt, when men have been 
exploring and cultivating a single 
field of labour, to enter upon other 
fields, or to try to rouse men to 
do so, from a new conviction of 
their importance. When the mind 
has become inspired with the im- 
portance and usefulness of domes- 
tic missions, for instance, that in- 
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spiration is easily transferred to 
other kindred objects and plans, say 
of Sabbath-School and Tract Socie- 
ties. For the individual will see 
that these are but other forms of 
the first object which fired his 
zeal. Next, the heathen, who are 
utterly destitute of the privileges 
of the Gospel, which he has become 
anxious should be enjoyed in full 
perfection by those about him— 
the poor heathen will come 
with their loud and fair claims, 
and lay strong hold upon the sym- 
pathies of his heart. Thus an im- 
pulse is given to fereign missions. 
And thus, it may be said in general, 
that all benevolent plans are linked 
together; so that when a man’s heart 
has been enlisted in the advancement 
of any one benevolent object, light 
breaks in upon him, as if from hea- 
ven, to see more the importance of 
every other form of benevolent ex- 
ertion; and thus he is repared to 
enter the wide field with his whole 
soul, and to labour where he may, 
to rouse up others; these to engage 
in carrying the gospel abroad; and 
those to increase its efliciency at 
home. He is ready to summon 
all his influence to enlist a corps 
for every benevolent purpose in so- 
ciety. One is to distribute Bibles, 
or tracts, another to send missiona- 
ries; another to support useful in- 
stitutions of learning; another to 
prevent the breaking of the Sab- 
bath; another to relieve the poor; 
and still another to quench the ra- 
ging fires of intemperance—a flame 
from the bottomless pit, that is con- 
suming the vitals and marrow of 
society, and withering down to ab- 
solute brutes—to just infamy, and 
the grave, and perdition, thou- 


sands, yea, hundreds of thousands, 
of the noblest beings in this land, 
who were created in the image of 
God. 

Our purpose was not to have con- 
tinued this general course of re- 
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marks so far. Intemperance is the 
theme of the publications nam- 
ed at the head of this article, and 
we were led away from our subject 
by having in our minds the objec. 
tion sometimes urged against the 
multiplication of humane and bene- 
volent societies, that we have already 
more than can be well supported.— 
That the objection, however plausi- 
ble is unfounded, need scarcely be 
said. It is indeed based on a false 
supposition. To support well all the 
various societies for humane and 
charitable and religious purposes, 
would undoubtedly be to enrich, in- 
stead of impoverishing the country. 
But to our theme; ‘*/ntemperance, 
and societies for the suppression of 
intemperance.” We do not believe 
Societies for the suppression of in- 
temperance will do much in the 
way of reforming drunkards. It 
there be any thing out of heaven 
which comes near being omnipo- 
tent, itis the confirmed habit of the 
sot. Honour, dignity, rank, wis- 
dom, wealth, learning, are all 
despised, trampled under its feet— 
chains that bind to the most belov- 
ed objects, which no other power 
can break, are sundered; the strong 
and fond claims of a wife and chil- 
dren for support and protection 
from insult and infamy, are disre- 
garded, and the miserable slave of 
drunkenness is led irresistibly on 
even against the convictions of his 
conscience, the repeated resolutions 
of his sober reason, and the anguish 
of pride and shame and deep occa- 
sional struggles of love and grief 
for those partaking of his disgrace. 
Nothing can rescue the confirmed 
drunkard but the grace of the Al- 
mighty; and rarely indeed is that 
extended to those who have givel. 
up almost every characteristic o! 
rational beings—have sunk their an- 
imal nature indeed, far below that 


of the brutes, and given up their 


souls to the absolute domination o! 
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a habit more powerful than the arch 
fiend of hell. 

Temperate Societies and public 
warnings, then, cannot be expected 
to do much in plucking such brands 
from the everlasting burnings which 
the habit of drinking has lighted up 
in the soul, but they may do much, 
very much to arrest the downward 
steps of the temperate drinker and 
the occasional tipler, by arousing 
the thoughts of men to the subject 
of their danger, and changing the 
tone of public feeling and opinion 
on the subject of drinking ardent 
spirits and of treating friends with 
them on all occasions. 

Of the Address of Mr. Sprague, 
we cannot speak too highly. The 

ublic have already awarded it the 
highest meed of praise. It breathes 
a strain of eloquence that has not 
often been equalled in the public 
popular addresses of this country: 
and this notwithstanding the want 
of simplicity, which sometimes ap- 
pears, in the language. The Author 


now and then, seems to be reaching 


above the genuine eloquence of 


his feelings, and sentiments, and 


thoughts. —-It has a descriptive- 
ness of fact, of sad truth; whose 
images make the heart shudder.— 
The extracts which we shall give, 
are well worth the reader’s attention 
—will well repay his perusal. 


‘We have met, (says the Author,) 
to mourn over a calamity which, like 
one of the plagues sent to curse ancient 
Egypt, has come *‘upon us, and upon our 
par and into our houses, and into our 

ed-chambers,”” and is desolating the 
land, We have met to bear our testimony 
against Drunkenness—and we call upon 
all good men to stand forth, and cheer us 
with their influence and example. We 
implore them as Christians, as Patriots, 
as Philanthropists, to join in the labour 
and the praise of extirpating a vice that 
has taken deep root in our nation, spread- 
ing to its remotest borders, and dropping 
in its loveliest paths, the seeds of misery, 
disease and death. 

**The spectacle before us is indeed ap- 
palling. The victims of intemperance 
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are wasting around us in frightful num- 
bers. Neither sex, nor age, nor rank, 
nor talent, is unsubdued by the subtle 
destroyer. Man falls away from his glo- 
rious destiny, and woman is degraded 
from her angel station; the young bow 
their faces in the beauty of their promise, 
the mature are arrested in the pride of 
their usefulness, and the white lecks of 
the old, seek the tomb in disgrace; the 
rich are overceme in their splendid man- 
sions, the poor in their dreary hovels; the 
arm of labour is paralyzed, the light of 
learning is extinguished; genius is struck 
down in his eagle career, and the holy 
functions of piety are defiled in the dust.” 


Society itself, not the laws, can 
apply the proper remedy to the dis- 
ease of intemperance, which cleaves 
to it and is polluting its life-blood 
and rotting its heart. 


‘‘Friends—we may not sit in silence, 
while this devastation is going on. We 
have a duty to perform; and what we 
would do effectually, we must do united- 
ly. It is time for us to speak:—the ear 
that would be deaf to the kind whisper of 
individual remonstrance, must hear the 
congregated voices of an alarmed com- 
munity.. Above all, it is time for us to 
act:—the sin that shrouds itself in the 
broad mantle of custom, custom must ex- 
pose and destroy. A vast proportion of 
the cases of confirmed intemperance may 
be traced, not so much to any innate de- 
pravedness, as to the crafty workings of 
the unreproved usages of society; and. 
we, who continue to follow these usages, 
even while we laugh at them, are our- 
selyes more or less chargeable with the 
evils we lament over, and are bound to 
exert our efforts for the alleviation of 
them. I say, our efforts—not merely 
those whichare exhausted in assembling 
to hear admonitory addresses, too often 
only criticised and forgotten—-in showering’ 
abroad tracts, ‘that seem to pass off like 
a thick flight of snow, leaving no trace of 
their passage, and disappearing where 
they fall:’—these things, certainly, are 
are not to be left undone, but if we would 
have them of any avail, something more 
must be done also. Least of all, can we 
rely on the unassisted arm of authority. 
We may invoke the laws, but we may as 
well invoke the dead. Laws can only 
operate when the mischief is done. Pre- 
vention is what we want—remedy utter- 
ly loses its character. Indeed, though 
we very properly punish the thief and 
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the murderer, for crimes against which 
we all set our faces, with what consisten- 
cy can we punish the drunkard, for an 
offence to which our own daily practices 
naturally lead him?’- We do. all but the 
deed, ourselves—we tread on the borders 
of the forbidden ground, and then angrily 
cry out for justice on him who goes one 
step further. ‘Enforce the laws!” ex- 
claims some virtuously indignant citizen, 
as he beholds the Jow-born drunkard 
shaming the fair face of day—‘*‘enforce the 
laws!’? and with these words on his lips, 
he coolly arranges the evening club, from 
the carousings of which, if he retires un- 
exposed, it is because the shades of night 
do more for him than his own prudence. 
“‘Suppress drinking houses and Soda estab- 
lishments’””—cries the anxious father, who 
shudders lest his son may drink there of 
the waters of death, which however he is 
not at all afraid to press upon his friends 
athome. “Why does not government im- 
pose a tax on domestie spirits?” is the in- 
quiry of one, who sits at his loaded table, 
boasting of the age of his foreign liquofs, 
and recounting the various voyages that 
have rendered them sv exquisite. Truly, 
there is a little absurdity in these things. 
Besides, we may fine and imprison a poor 
wretch, now and then, for intoxication, 
but it will go only a little way to reduce 
the evil—it will not teach him temper- 
ance. We may lessen the number of 
dram-shops that pour forth their steams 
of abomination from every hole and corn- 
er—but we all know that many a man be- 
comes a drunkard before he sets his foot 
within one—it will not teach him temper- 
ance. We may call upon our rulers to 
lay heavy duties on imported and domes- 
tic liquors—but should they even be 
courageous enough to do so, it would 
only tempt the importer to become a 
smuggler, and instruct the distiller to out- 
wit the exciseman—perhaps it might put 
money into the public treasury—bdut it 
would not teach men temperance. No! we 
must go beyond all this—we must first 
minister to ourselves.. Before we revive 
old laws, we must abolish old customs. 
Before we appealto the government, we 
must prove our sincerity by becoming 
our own legislators. The law we needis 
that which must speak in the unwritten 
majesty of Public Opinion. The people’s 
virtue must enact it, and the people’s 
practice must be its enforcement.” 


_ Objection, that Temperate Socie- 
ties would abolish much that is 
harmless. 
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‘But it may be said that much which 
the friends of Temperance would abolish, 
is harmless; and that we need not debar 
ourselves from the innocent recreations 
of social and convivial life, simply be- 
cause some are weak enough to pervert 
them. It is undoubtedly true, that we 
are not required to copy the macerating 
austerities of the monk’s cell, for fear men 
should become gluttons, nor to dip our 
cup only in the hermit’s spring, lest they 
should turn drunkards. Our Creator has 
not spread before us a bounteous table, 
merely to forbid our. appreach to it. 
Still, if we behold that there are many, 
weak enough to abuse these innocent re- 
creations, and to whom an indulgence 
in them is not harmless—if our example 
serves to encourage in others, practices 
which, we cannot deny, inevitably tend 
to their destruction—we have not the 
right, the moral right, to make them con- 


stant stumbling blocks in the path of. 


these who have more feeling and less 
philosophy than ourselves. It becomes 
us, if not in common charity to set them 
entirely aside, at least, as well-wishers to 
society, to inquire how far we are justified 
in making them, as too many of us do, 
the daily test of hospitality, the unerrin 

touchstone of friendship, the universa 

accompaniment of all social intercourse.’ 


The infinitely diversified ways 
by which the customs of society 
either require or ‘patronize the use 
of intoxicating liquors; customs, 
which, while they continue, wil 
make usa nation of drunkards— 
they constitute the very education 
system of drunkenness. 


‘Tt is truly astonishing to behold how 
completely the habit of unnecessary 
drinking pervades the various classes of 
our community. In one way or another, 
it is their morning and evening devotion, 
their noonday and midnight sacrifice. 
From the highest grade to the lowest, 
from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
from the gentleman to the labourer, 
down descends the universal custom. 
From those who sit long at the wine that 
has been rocked upon the ocean, and 
ripened beneath an Indian sky, down to 
those who solace themselves with the 
fiery liquor that has cursed no other 
shores than our own—down, till it reaches 
the miserable abode, where the father 
and mother will have rum, though the 
children cry for bread—down to the bot- 
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tom, even to the prison-house, the for- 
lorn inmate of which hails him his best 
friend, who is cunning enough to convey 
to him, undiscovered, the all-consoling, 
the all-corroding poison. 

‘*Young men must express the warmth 
of their mutual regard, by daily and 
nightly libations at some fashionable ho- 
tel—it is the custom The more advanc- 
ed take turns in flinging open their own 
doors to each other, and the purity of 
their esteem is testified by the number of 
bottles they can empty together—it is 
the custom. The husband deems it but 
civil to commemorate the accidental vis- 
it of hisacquaintance by a glass of ancient 
spirit, and the wife holds it a duty to cel- 
ebrate the flying call of her companion 
with a taste of the latest digweur—tor this, 
also, is the custom. The interesting gos- 


sipry of.every little evening coterie must — 


be enlivened with the customary cordial. 
Custom demands that idle quarrels, per- 
haps generated over a friendly cup, ano- 
ther friendly cup must drown. — Foolish 
wagers are laid, to be adjusted in foolish 
drinking——the rich citizen stakes a do- 
zen, the poor one adram. ‘*The brisk 
minor panting for twenty-one,” baptizes 
his new-born manhood in the strong 
drink to which he intends training it up. 
Births, marriages and burials are all hal- 
lowed by strong drink- Anniversaries, 
civic festivities, military displays, muni- 
cipal elections, and even religious cere- 
monials are nothing wathout strong drink. 
The political ephemera of a little noisy 
day, and the colossus whose footsteps 
millions wait upen, must alike be apothe- 
osised in liquor. A rough-hewn states- 
man is toasted at, and drank at, to his 
face in one place, while his boisterous 
adversary sits through the same mum- 
mery in another. Here, in their brimming 
glasses, the adherents of some success- 


ful candidate mingle their congratula- 


tions, and there, in like manner, the par- 


| tisans’ of his defeated rival forget their 


chagrin. Even the great day of national 
emancipation is, with too many, only a 
great day of drinking, and the proud song 
of deliverance is trouled from the lips of 
those, who are bending body and soul to 
a viler thraldom than that from which 
their fathers rescued them.’’ 


The effect which the customs and 
usages of society have upon youth 
—portrait of a ruined young man. 


“Look back to the days of childhood. 
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Call up round you the little: groups that 
made your young hours happy. Follow 
them along, from year to year, as you 
and they.grew older. Remember how 
this one and that one, the generous and 
the gifted, dropped off from your sides 
into the grave. Did not intemperance 
drag them down’—and was it not amid 
the innocent recreations of society that 
they were first ensnared? Cannot many 
a parent, many a wife, many a husband 
here find*the source of days and nights of 
anguish? May we not select some youth- 
ful victim of excess, and trace him back; 
step by step, to these harmless indulgen- 
ces—these innocent recreations? Have 
we not seen ‘ 


‘‘The young disease, that must subdue at 
length, 

**Grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength?” 


Could he repeat—alas! he cannot—his 
mind is sunk in his body’s defilement— 
but could he for a moment shake off his 
lethargy, and repeat tous the story of 
his errors, as faithfully as he looks their 
odious consequences, he would tell us 
that to the zmnocent enjoyments of hospi- 
tality and festivity he owes his ruin—that 
the warranted indulgences of convivial 
life led the way to the habitual debauch, 
which has finally set upon him the seal 
whereby all men may know the drunk. 
ard. He would tell us that he was once 
worthy of a happier destiny—that he 
stepped on life’s pathway, rejoicing in 
purity and hope—that he was blessed 
with a frame for vigorous action, and a 
heart for the world’s endearing charities 
—that his eye loved the beauties of na- 
ture, and his spirit adored the goodness of 
nature’s God. But, he would tell us, that 
in angevil hour, he found he had fallen, 

even before he knew that he was in dan- 
ger—that the customs of society had first 

enticed him, and then unfitted him for its 

duties—that the wreaths they had insidi- 

ously flung round him hardened to fet- 

ters, and he could not shake them off.— 

He would tell us, that over the first dis- 

covery of his fatal lapse, his alarmed pa- 

rents wept, aud he mingled his tears with 

theirs—that as he grew more unguarded 

in his offence, they raised the angry voice 

of reproof, and he braved it in sullen si- 

lence—that as he became still more vile 
and brutish, kindred and friends turned 
their ‘cold eyes away from him, and his 
expiring shame felt a guilty relief. He 
would tell us, that at length, just not 
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hated, he has reached the lowest point of 
living degradation—that in his hours of 
frenzy he is locked up in the receptacle 
for the infamous, and in his lucid intervals 
let out, a moving beacon to warn the vir- 
tuous.—Could he anticipate the end of 
his unhappy story, he might tell us that 
yet a little while, and his short and 
wretched career will be ended—that the 
father who hung over his cradle, weaving 
bright visrons ofhis son’sfuture greatness, 
will feel a dreadful satisfaction as he ga- 
zes upon him in his coffin—that the mo- 
ther who lulled him to sleep on her bo- 
som, and joyed to watch his waking, 
will not dare to murmur that the sleep 
has come upen him, out of which on earth 
he will never awake—that the grave will 
be gladly made ready to receive him— 
that as, ‘“‘while living,” he forfeited ‘‘fair 
renown,” so “doubly dying,” he must 


“Go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


The intemperate husband and 
father—picture of the disconsolate 
wife. 


‘But deplorably as the frivolous usage 
of society show, in their effects upon the 
young, the prospect is doubly terrific, 
when we behold theirravages among the 
more mature. The common calamities 
of life may be endured. Poverty, sick- 
ness, and even death, may be met—but 
there is that which, while it brings all 
these with it, is worse than all these to- 
gether. When the husband and father 
forgets the duties he once delighted to 
fulfil, and by slow degrees becomes the 
creature of intemperance, there enters in- 
to his house the sorrow that rends the 
spirit—that cannot be alleviated, that 
will not be comforted. 

‘Tt is here, above all, where she, who 
has ventured every thing, feels that every 
thing is lost. Woman, silent-suffering, 
devoted woman, here bends to her direst 
affliction. ‘The measure of her wo, is, in 
truth, full, whose husband is a drunkard. 
Who shall protect her, when Ae is her in- 
sulter, her oppresser? What shall de- 
light her, when she shrinks from the 
sight of his face, and trembles at the 
sound ofhis voice’ The hearth.is indeed 
dark, that he has made desolate. There 
through the dull midnight hour, her 
griefs are whispered to herself, her bruis- 
ed heart bleeds in secret. There, while 
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the cruel author of her distress is drown- 
ed in distant revelry, she holds her solita- 
ry vigil, waiting, yet dreading his return, 
that will only wring from her by his un- 
kindness, tears even more scalding than 
those she sheds over his transgression — 
To fling a deeper gloom across the pre- 
sent, memory turns back, and broods up- 
on the past. Like the recollection to the 
sun-stricken pilgrim, of the cool sprmg 
that he drank at in the morning, the joys 
of other days come over her, as if only to 
mock her parched, and weary spirit.— 
She recals the ardent lover, whose gra- 
ces won her from the home of her infan- 
cy—the enraptured father, who bent with 
such delight over his new-born children 
—and she asks if this can really be him— 
this sunken being, who has now nothing 
for her but the sot’s disgusting brutality 
—nothing for those abashed and trem- 
bling children, but the sot’s disgusting 
example! Can we wonder, that amid 
these agonizing moments, the tender 
cords of violated affection should snap a- 
sunder’ that. the scorned and deserted 
wife should confess, ‘there is no killing 
like that which kills the heart?’ that 
though it would have been hard for her 
te kiss for the last time-the cold lips of 
her dead husband, and lay his body forev- 
er in the dust, it is harder to behold him 
so debasing life, that even his death 
would be greeted in mercy! Had he 
died in the light of his goodness, be- 
queathing to his family the inheritance of 
an untarnished name, the example of vir- 
tues that should blossom for his sons and 
daughters from the tomb—though she 
would have wept bitterly indeed, the 
tears of grief would not have been also 
the tears of shame. But to behold him, 
fallen away from the station he once a- 
dorned, degraded from eminence to igno- 
my—at home, turning his dwelling to 
darkness, and its holy endearments to 
mockerv—abroad, thrust from the com- 
panionship of the worthy, a self-branded 
outlaw—this is the wo that the wife feels 
is more dreadful than. death—that she 
mourns over as worse than widowhood.” 


The intemperate wife and mo- 
ther. 


‘‘There is yet another picture behind, 
from the exhibition of which I would wil- 
lingly be spared. I have ventured to 
point to those who daily force themselves 
before the world, but there is one whom 
the world does not know of—who hides 
herself from prying eyes, even in the in- 
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nermost sanctuary of the domestic tem- 
ple. Shall I dare to rend the veil that 
hangs between, and draw her forth?—the 
priestess dying amid her unholy rites—the 
sacrificer and the sacrifice? Oh! we com- 
pass sea and land, we brave danger and 
death, to snatch the poor victim of heath- 
en superstition from the burning pile— 


and it is well—but shall we not also save 


the lovely ones of our own household, 
from immolating on ¢his foul altar, not 
alone the perishing body, but all the wor- 
shipped graces of her sex—the glorious 
attributes of hallowed womanhood!. 

‘‘Imagination’s gloomiest reverie never 
conceived of a more revolting object, 
than that of a wife and mother, defiling 
in her own person the fairest work of her 


God, and setting at nought the holy en- 


gagements for which he created her.— 
Her husband—who shall heighten’ his 
joys, and dissipate his cares, and alleviate 
his sorrows? She, who has robbed him 
of all joy, who is the source of his deep- 
est care, who lives his sharpest sorrow’— 
These are indeed the wife’s delights— 
but they are not hers. Her children— 
who shall watch over their budding vir- 
tues, and pluck up the young weeds of 
passion and vice? She, in whose own bosom 
every thing beautiful has withered, every 
thing vile grows rank? Who shall teach 
them to bend their little knees in devo- 


‘tion, and repeat their Saviour’s prayer 


against ‘temptation? She, who is her- 
self temptation’s fettered slave? These 
are truly the mother’s labours—but they 
are not hers. Connubial love and mater- 
nal tenderness bloom no longer for her. 
A worm .has gnawed into her heart that 
dies only with its prey—the worm, Jn- 
temperance. . 

‘*These are not the imaginations of a 


‘ heated fancy—you who hear me, know 
that they are not. Nor are they distort- ” 


ed illustrations of rare and solitary cases, 
which cross us so seldom. that they are 
wondered at, even more than they are 
deplored. . Your own observation will 
bear me witness, that they are drawn-at 
random, from-the too numerous classes, 
whose talents and virtues are annually 
lost to their friends, by the basilisk charm 
of the social cup. You behold them at 
every turn—happy are you, if you do not 
discover in them once valued compan- 
ions—thrice happy, if you have never 
been called to lament over them by your 
own firesides.” 


What we may do towards sup- 
pressing intemperance. 
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‘But why are these odious portraits 
hung up to the sickening gaze’? Have 
the originals come hither to look upon 
them, and grow ashamed of their own 
deformity? €an all the homilies of. the 
pulpit startle him, who has been blind to 
the tears of affection, and deaf to the 
prayer of friendship, and shrunk not 
from the burning touch of shame? No— 
we dare not hope to reclaim the drunk- 
ard—his reformation ‘comes unlooked for, 
if it comes at all.” The moral taint is 
upen him,—on his blood, on his brain— 
and, if he will, he must die, even in his 
drunkenness. But though many an ill- 
fated vessel goes to the bottom, men do 
not forbear to light up the beacon of 
safety—there are yet gallant barks in the 
offing, and for them the signal fire must 
be set on high. There are those about 
us, now vibrating..between right and 
wrong—they may be snatched from the 
wo that threatens them; there are those 
now happy in the sunshine of temper- 
ance—they may live to crown our exer- 
tions; there are the multitudes, not yet 
fallen, because not assailed; the strong 
toilers by the wayside, the busy crafts- 
men of life’s‘middle walks, the loftier as- 
pirants for wealth and distinction; pa- 
rents, yet the centre of domestic bliss; 
children, still the pride of the paternal 
board: there are the generations spring- 
ing up around us, with passions uncurb- 
ed, and principles unestablished, those 
who are to come after us, and fill our 
places, and hand down to their posterity 
the virtues and vices they learn of us— 
these call aloud for our untiring labours, 
and, by the blessing of Heaven, for some 
of these our labours shall not be in vain.” 


Intemperance, a threatening evil 
to our republican institutions. 


“Man has been truly termed the crea- 
ture of imitation, and it is equally true, 
that his disposition to imitate is some- 
what aspiring. He will ape a lofty vice, 
rather than emulate a lowly virtue. This 
inclination, strong enough, every where, 
is peculiarly powerful in a coyntry, the 
very institutions of which serve to feed 
it. The pleasant doctrine that all men 
are free and equal, is thoroughly under- 
stood, at least, in one sense, by those 
whom its exciting spirit never roused to 
great and noble action. 

‘In this view our subject assumes a 


fearful political importance. . The ruin- 


ous consequences of wide-spread intem- 
perance toa people governing themselves, 
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can hardly be overrated. If there be on 
earth one nation more than another, whose 
institutions must draw their life-blood 
from the individual purity of its citizens, 
that nation is our own. Rulers by divine 
right, and nobles by hereditary sucees- 
sion, may, perhaps tolerate with impuni- 
ty those depraving indulgences which 
keep the great mass abject. Where the 
many enjoy little or no power, it were a 
trick of policy to wink at those enerva- 
ting vices, which would rob them of both 
the ability and the inclination to enjoy it. 
But in our country, where almost every 
man, however humble, bears to the om- 
nipotent ballot-box his full portion of the 
sovereignty—where at regular periods 


the ministers of authority, who went forth 


torule, return to be ruled, and lay down 
their dignities at the feet of the monarch 
multitude—where, in short, public sen- 
timent is the absolute lever that moves 
the political world, the purity of the peo- 
ple is the rock of political safety. We 
may boast, if we please, of our exalted 
privileges, and fondly imagine that they 
willbe eternal—but whenever those vices 
shall abound, which undeniably tend to 
debasement; steeping the poor and the 
ignorant still lower in poverty and igno- 
rance, and thereby destroying that whole- 
some mental equality, which can alone 
sustain a self-ruled people—it will be 
found by woful experience, that our hap- 
py system of government, the best ever 
devised for the intelligent and good, is 
the very worst to be entrusted to the de- 

ded and vicious. The great majority 
will. then truly become a. many-headed 
monster, to be tamed and led at will.— 
The tremendous power of suffrage, like 
the strength of the eyeless Nazarite, so 
far from being their protection, will but 
serve to pull down upon their heads the 
temple their ancestors reared for them.— 
Cabellers and demagogues will find it an 
easy task to delude those who have de- 
tuded themselves; and the freedom of the 
people will finally be buried in the grave 
of their virtues. National greatness may 
survive—splendid talents and_ brilliant 
victories may fling their delusive lustre 
abroad—these cah illumine the darkness 
that hangs around the throne of a despot 
—but their light will be like the baleful 
flame that hovers over decaying mortali- 
ty, and tells of the corruption that festers 
beneath. The immortal spirit will have 
gone—and along our shores, and among 
our hills—those shores made sacred by 
the sepulchre of the Pilgrim, thosehills 
hallowed by the uncoffined hones of the 
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Patriot—even there, in the ears of their 
degenerate descendants, shall ring the 
last knell of departed Liberty.” 


‘How intemperance is to be sup- 
pressed—how the only remedy ap- 
plied. | 


“Let me then again press you to the 
enforcement of the only remedy for this 
destroying sin. If we would really ban- 
ish intemperance, we must close the hun- 
dred secret avenues through which it 
winds its way. We must turn our eyes 
from the pleasant shapes it assumes in its 


-infancy, if we would not look upon it in 


all its full-grown bloatedness. We must, 
in a word, give up drinking as a necessa- 
ry fashion, if we would get rid of drunk. 
enness as a necessary vice. This, too, 
unlike some good deeds, must be done 
before men—in the sight of our families, 
our friends, and the world. Our chil- 
dren, who seldom think that can be 
wrong, which their parents indulge in, 
must no longer behold the strange fire, 
an every day household sacrifice. Our 
neighbours, who are anxious.to inter- 
change with us the courtesies of hospi- 
tality, must from us learn moral boldness 
enough to thrust the insinuating fue from 
their tables and firesides. Wherever our 
influence can be felt, it must be judicious: 
ly exerted. It must reach the young— 
who enter upon life with a blind deference 
for their seniors, and imbibe their habits 
long before they are able to weigh the 
tendency of them: It must descend te 
the poor—who are ever ready to copy 
the manners and practices of those above 
them. It must. spread round to the 
crowds of imitators, whose most anxious 
care is, to live like other people—and who 
deem it avery important study to find 
out what is customary, without ever trou- 


bling: themselves to ask whether it be 


right. In this way, in this way alone, 
can the good work commence—and if 
then there be any thing left for the law, 
let those who sit in the seats of authority 
look to it. They will not fear.to follow 
where we dare to lead, 

‘“‘Every man is a member of some lit- 
tle brotherhood, in which his influence 
will be felt, his actions imitated. It is 
here, that even the humblest may do 
much. Not by ill-timed and boisterous 


- denunciations, against all who feel the 
importance of the subject less deeply 


than himself—but by a meek and unos- 


tentatious, yet firm and consistent rejec: 
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tion of those-daily and nightly indulgen - 


ces, which lead to the’ misery we de- 
plore. He . must remember that they 
whom he would gain over, are not so 
wicked as they are weak; and that it is 
not in the severe capacity of a judge that 
his labours are required, but in the more 
endearing character of afriend. Hisstron- 
gest persuasions must be those of prac- 
tice. There is ‘no lecture so eloquent 
as the silent lesson of a spotless example.’ 
He may not witness sudden and miracu- 
loys conversions to his faith—he may e- 
ven -sometimes hear the coarse taunt of 


the scorner, ‘against both his faith and- 


his works. They who are unwilling to do 
any thing, will tell him that nothing can 
be done. They who fold up their arms in 
contented apathy, because the viper has 
not crawled ‘into their bowers, will assure 
him that nothing need be done. They 
who deem that the sum of human duty is 
merely to provide for one’s own house- 
hold,. atid respect the laws of the land, 
will try to convince him that nothing 
ought te be done. But let not all this 
shake the lover of temperance from his 
purpose—there is much that should be 
done, and if he will persevere, at length 
much may be done. By time and pa- 
tience, it has been beautifully observed, 
the, leaf of the mulberry tree becomes 
satin. In good season he will behold 
the harvest of his labours ripening around 
him. His gentle entreaties, his mild and 
judicious zeal 


‘Each virtuous mind will wake, - 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful 
lake; ' 
The centre moved, a circle straight suc- 
ceeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friend, kindred, neighbour, first it will 
embrace, 
His ‘country next, and next .all human 
race.’ ” 


We come now to the parallel of 
the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, between 
‘Intemperance and the slave trade.’ 
It was with peculiar appropriateness 
that the President of the very flou- 
rishing college at Amherst, came 
forward bn an interesting public oc- 
casion to address the more than two 
hundred young men committed to 
his charge by anxious parents, upon 
the evils of intemperance. Many 


a man may look back to the convi- 
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vial meeting at college, meant only 
perhaps as a social cheer to relax 
the wearied mind, for the first sure 
steps he took in the fatal path 
which has led him to settled intem- 
eo and irremediable ruin.— 

ould that all our instructers and 
guardians of youth felt more the 
responsibilities of their station, to 
form the moral as well as intellec- 
tual character of young men; not 
only to shield their pupils from er- 


‘rors in philesophy,.but from errors 


in practice. Those who have 
known the temptations of a college 
life and the almost entire freedom 
from moral restraints which prevails 
to a lamentable degree; instead of 
wondering that so many are un- 
done by their residence at college, 
will only be astonished that any are 
saved. Much might be done to 
render a college life less dangerous, 
to save the young men, and reform 
the country whose most influential 
citizens they are to be. More is 
done, perhaps, in the institution 
over which Dr. Humphrey presides, 
to lead the youth in the paths of vir- 
tue, than in any other institution in 
the country; and we are glad to 
know that it receives a large share 
of the public patronage. Dr. .H. 
presides over its moral and religious 
as well as literary character. He 
is the pastor of the flock there as- 
sembled. And from this specimen 
of bold eloquence; of a plain and 
downright manner of addressing his 
young men—placing the victims of 
vice in the strong light of their na- 
tive deformity—and urging motives 
with the zeal and energy of one who 
felt deeply for their interests, the 
good of society, and the salvation 
of souls—we hive no doubt that in 
all his admonitions in public and 
private, he is the faithful pastor and 
agree of the youth committed to 
is charge. 

Having made from the last ad- 
dress so copious extracts, we shall 
have less room for this. We must. 
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however, give our readers the ‘‘pa-- 


rallel” of Dr. H. between ‘‘intem- 
yerance and the slave trade,”? which 
is yet, as the author intimates, no 
parallel—the former being worse, 
running far more oblique to the in- 
terests and happiness of men than 
the latter, which excites so many 
feelings of horror in our bosoms, and 
is so universally condemned. 


“The bare mention of the ° slave 
trade,” says Dr. H. ‘‘is enough to ex- 
cite indignation and horror, ‘in every 
breast that is not twice dead to humani- 
ty. Any thing short of these emotions, 
would be counted disgraceful in the last 
degree to an American citizen. 
wretch who should be accessary to a fo- 
reign traffic in human flesh and sinews 


and torment, would be branded with. 


eternal infamy, if not hunted as a monster 
from the face of civilized society. I 
would set the mark of Cain upon such a 
reprobate if I could, and so weuld every 
one that hears me. And yet, I. repeat 
it, intemperance is worse than the slave- 
trade—is heavier with woe and guilt and 
death—both being ‘laid in the balances 
together.’ - 

“The principal ingredients of suffer- 
ing and crime in the slave-trade, are the 
infernal ambush—the midnight attack 
and conflagration of peaceful villages— 
the massacre of helpless age and implor- 
ing infancy—the strtpes and manacles 
and thousand unutterable cruelties in- 
flicted between the place of capture and 
embarkation—the horrors of the middle 
passage—the shambles prepared for the 
famine striken survivors on a foreign 
shore—the separation of husbands and 
wives, mothers and children, under the 
hammer and branding-iron—the mortality 
of seasoning, amid stripes and hunger 
and malaria:—to which must be added 
the dreadful accumulation of heart-break- 
ing remembrances and forebodings, inci- 
dent to a state of hopeless bondage in a 
strange and hated land. Nor even is this 
all. The wrongs and miseries of that 
accursed traffic, which once disgraced 
our own country, did not cease with the 
lives of its immediate victims. Servitude 


was entailed upon unknown generations 
of their posterity;—and last, though not 
least, who can tell what dangers now 
hang over us, in the heaving bosom of 
that spreading cloud which darkens half 
the land? 
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*‘And can any thing, you will ask, be 
worse? Can any guilt, or misery, or 
peril surpass that of the slave-trade? 
Can any national stigma be deeper, than 
for asingle year to have tolerated the 
importation of human blood and broken © 
hearts and daily imprecations? Yes, I 
answer, intemperance in the United 
States is worse than all this—is a more 
blighting and deadly scourge to humani- 


ty, than that traffic, all dripping with | 
gore, which it makes every muscle shud- . 


der-to think of. I am well aware that so 
heavy a charge against a great and pre- 
fessedly christian people, requires strong 
proofs; ‘and I shall leave the appeal with 
you, whether such proofs are not found 
in the following parallel.” - | 


First ground of comparison, the 
number of victims of intemperance 
and of the slave trade. 


**To begin then, with the number of 
victims on both sides, as nearly as it can 
be ascertained. According to Mr. Clark- 
son, and other good authorities, not far 
from 100,000 slaves have been shipped 
from the coast of Africa in a single year. 
This was the estimate for 1786; and of 
these, about 42,000 were ,transported in 
British vessels. - The period in‘ question, 
however, was one, of the most afflictive 
and disgraceful activity, when the Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Danes, seemed most eager to vie with 
each other in driving the infernal traffic. 
Probably, the average shipment of slaves 
for twenty years, immediately preceding 
the act of abolition by the British Parlia- 
ment, may have ranged from seventy, to 
seventy-five thousand. What proportion 
fell to our share, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible to determine. But when it.is 
considered, that the great market of Cu- 
ba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, and many 
other islands, (to say nothing of Mexico 
and South America,) were at the same 
time to be supplied, we can hardly sup- 
pose that more than 25,000 were con- 
signed to the United States. My own 
belief is, that the average did not ex- 
ceed 20,000; but to make the case as 
strong as it will bear, against the slave 
trade, let the number be raised to 30,000; 
that is, let us suppose that nearly half of 
those human cargoes were sent to our 
ports;—making an aggregate of 150,000 
in five years, or 300,000 in ten years. 
What a multitude of men, women and 
children, to go into captivity and wear 
the yoke of slavery forever! 
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‘*But we must follow these miserable 
beings a step further, and inquire for 
them in the bills of mortality. Accord- 
ing to the most authentic estimates which 
I have been able to find, the number of 
deaths during the middle passage, varies 
from six to fifteen per cent. In some ex- 
traordinary cases it has gone up to thirty, 
or even higher. But the average, tak- 
ing one year with another, may be put 
down atten, or twelve deaths in a hun- 
dred, before the slaves reach the great 
shambles, to which like beasts of burden 
they are consigned. I speak here of the 
trade, not as it existed fifty years ago, 
when it was as legal as any other, but as 
it is now carried on, in spite of the laws, 
and in defiance of the most solemn com- 
pacts and treaties, which renders it far 
more cruel and destructive. But of this 
difference, I shall take no advantage in 
the present argument. Let the painful 
supposition stand, that our share in the 
infamous traffick, cost from three to four 
thousand lives annually, in the middle 
passage, and from eight to ten thousand 
more, in the two first years of servitude. 
This indeed must have been, considering 
the cause of it, a most horrible mortality. 
From ten to fifteen thousand human be- 
ings, sacrificed every year, to the cupidi- 
ty of our merchants and planters! 

“But let us inquire, whether at least 
as many thousands are not now enslaved 
and destroyed, by a more ruthless enemy 
of happiness and of life. According to 
the recent calculations of Mr. Palfrey and 
others, which I believe an exact census 
would more than verify, thirty-six thou- 
sand new victims are yearly snared and 
taken and enslaved by strong drink.— 
For thirty-six thousand perish by the hand 
of this fell destroyer, and of course, it re- 
quires an equal number of fresh recruits 
to keep the ranks of intemperance full, 
and the drunkard’s knell still sounding 
through the land. 

“The parallel, then, as nearly as it can 
be ascertained, stands thus. Shipment 
of slaves, say in 1786, from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand. Brought into a worse 
bondage by intemperance, in 1828, thirty- 
siz thousand. Deaths by the slave-trade, 
from ten to fifteen thousand—by ardent 
spirits, thirty-six thousand! Thus it ap- 
pears, that where the slave-trade opened 
one grave, hard drinking opens three.” 


Second ground of comparison, as 
to the aggregate of human misery 
which is inflicted. 

New Ssriegs, Vot. I.....No. 
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‘Again; as intemperance holds this 
‘bad pre-eminence’ over the slave-trade 
in point of numbers, so I am persuaded it 
does in the aggregate of human misery 
which it inflicts. The full amount of 
suffering, indeed, which is caused by the 
trade in human blood, it is impossible to 
estimate, and I hope to cenvince you, if 
I have not already, that you cannot abhor 
it more than I do. 

*“Go then with me to that long abused 
continent, where the first act of this in- 
fernal tragedy is acted over every month, 
and you will gain some faint idea of the 
atrocities which it unfolds. In that thiek- 
et crouches a human tyger; and just be- 
yond it, you hear the joyous voices of 
children at their sports. The next mo- 
ment he springs upon his terrified prey, 
nor sister nor mother shall ever see them 
more. On the right hand, you hear the 
moans of the captive as he goes bleeding 
to his doom; and on the left, a peaceful 
village, all at once flashes horrer upon 
the face of midnight; and as you approach 
the scene of conflagration you behold the 
sick, the aged and the infant, either wri- 
thing in the fire where they lay down, 
unconscious of danger, or if attempting 
to escape, you see them forced back into 
the flames, as not worth the trouble of 
driving to market. And then, O what 
shrieks from the bursting hearts of the 
more unhappy survivors! What agonies 
in the rending of every tie! What lacer- 
ations, what fainting, what despair, wait 
on every step, and afflict the heavens 
which light them on their way to bond- 
age! How many would die if they could, 
before they have been an hour in the 
hands of those incarnate demons, who 
are hurrying them away! 

‘*Shall I attempt to describe the horrors 
of the middle passage—the miseries which 
await these wretched beings in crossing 
the ocean! Ihave no pencil, nor colours 
for such a picture. But see them literal- 
ly packed alive by hundreds in a floating 
and pestilential dungeon—manacled to 
the very bone, under a treble-ironed 
hatchway—tormented with thirst and de- 
voured by hunger— suffocated in their 
own breath—chained to corpses, and 
maddened by despair, to the rending of 
all their heart-strings. See mothers and 
young girls, and even little children, 
watching their opportunity to seek re- 
fuge in the caverns of the deep, from the 
power of their tormentors; and not to be 
diverted from their purpose, by the hang- 
ing and shooting of such as have failed 
in similiar attempts. Behold the sick 
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and the blind struggling amid the waves, 
into which avarice has cast them; and 
shrieking in the jaws of the shark, for 
the unpardonable crime of having sunk 
under their tortures, and lost their mark- 
etable value on the voyage. See them 
headed up in water casks and thrown in- 
to the sea, lest they should be found and 
liberated by the merciful cruiser. 

‘‘The foregoing is a mere extract from 
the blood-stained records of the slave- 
trade. Who then will undertake to sum 
up the amount of human misery which is 
wafted by the reluctant and wailing 
winds upon the complaining waters, to 
be chained and scourged, to pine and 
die in the great western house of bon- 
dage? 

“But while intemperance mixes ingre- 
dients equally bitter, if not similar, in the 
cup of trembling and woe which it fills 
up to the brim, it casts in others, which 
the slave-trade never mingled—for it fet- 
ters the immortal mind as well as the dy- 
ing body. It not only blisters the skin, 
but scorches the vitals. While it scour- 
ges the flesh, it tortures the conscience. 
While it cripples the wretch in every 
limb, and boils away his blood, and ossi- 
fies its channels, and throws every nerve 
into a dying tremor, it also goes down in- 
to the unsounded depths of human de- 
pravity, and not only excites all the pas- 
sions to fierce insurrection against God 
and man, but kindles a deadly civil war 
in the very heart of their own empire. 

‘Who can enumerate the diseases 
which intemperance generates in the 
brain, liver, stomach, lungs, bones, 
muscles, nerves, fluids, and whatever 
else is susceptible of disease, or pain in 
the human system? How rudely does it 
shut up, one after another, all the doors 
of sensation, or in the caprice of its wrath 
throw them all wide open to every hate- 
ful intruder. How, with a refinement of 
eruelty almost peculiar to itself, does it 
fly in the face of its victims, and hold 
their quivering eye-balls in its fangs, till 
they abhor the light and swim in blood. 

‘“‘Byt to be a little more particular— 
mark that carbuncled, slavering, doubt- 
ful remnant of a man, retching and pick- 
ing tansy, every morning before sunrise 
—loathing his breakfast—getting his ear 
bored to the door of a dram shop an hour 
after—disguised before ten—quarrelling 
by dinner time, and snoring drunk before 
supper. See him next morning at his 


retching and his tansy again; and as the 
day advances, becoming noisy, cross, dri- 
velling and intoxicated. Think of his 
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thus dragging out months and years of 
torture, till the earth refuses any longer 
to bear such a wretch upon its surface, 
and then tell me, if any Barbadian slave 
was ever so miserable. 

“But who is this that comes hobbling 
up, with bandaged legs, inflamed eyes, 
and a distorted countenance? Every step 
is like the piercing of a sword, or the 
driving of a nail among nerves and ten- 
dons. -He suffers more every day and 
every night than he would under the lash 
of the most cruel driver. And what is the 
cause? The Aumours he tells us trouble 
him; and though he has applied to all the 
doctors far and near, he can get no relief. 
Ah these wicked and inveterate humours! 
Every body knows where they came 
from. But for the bottle he might have 
been a sound and healthy man. Now he 
is the most miserable of slaves and there 
is no hope of his emancipation. He may 
live as long, possibly, as he would ina 
sugar-house at Jamaica; but to grind more 
miserably in the prison which he has 
built at his own expense, and in manacles 
which his own hands have forged. 

**Look next at that wretched hovel, op- 
en on all sides to the rude and drenching 
intrusion of the elements. The panting 
skeleton, lying as you see, upon a little 
straw in the corner, a prey to consump- 
tion, was once the owner of yonder com- 
fortable mansion, and of that farm so rich 
in verdure and in sheaves. He might 
have owned them still, and have kept his 
health too, but for the love of strong 
drink. It is intemperance which has con- 
sumed his substance, and rioted tpon his 
flesh and his marrow, and shortened his 
breath, and fixed that deep sepulchral 
cough in his wasting vitals. Was ever a 
kidnapped African more wretched in his 
Atlantic dungeon? But your sympathies 
come too late. Perhaps you sold him the 
very poison which has brought him to 
this—or it went out sparkling from your 
distillery to the retailer, and thénce into 
the jug, half concealed by the tattered 
garment of the victim, as he carried it 
home to his starving family. There is no 
help for him now. He must, day and 
night, groan and cough away the remnant 
of his mortal existence, without mitiga- 
tion and without hope. 

“Does your sickened and harrowed 
soul turn away with horror from such a 
scene? Go with me then to the alms 
house, and tell me whether you recog- 
nize that bloated figure, sitting all day 
and all night in his chair, because the 
dropsy will not suffer him te le down, 
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and thus lingering from week to week 
under the slow torments of strangulation. 
How piercing are his shrieks, as if he 
was actually drowning, from which, in- 
deed, he can obtain a short reprieve only, 
by diverting from the seat of life the ac- 
cumulating waters. He was once your 
neighbour, thrifty, reputable and happy 
—but he yielded to the blandishments of 
the great destroyer. He drank, first tem- 
perately, then freely, then to excess, and 
finally, tohabitualinebriation. The con- 
sequences are before you. His daily and 
nightly sufferings no tongue can utter. — 
His disease no skill cancure. The swel- 
ling flood in which he catches every pre- 
carious breath, no finite power can long 
assuage. The veriest wretch, chained 
and sweltering between decks in a Por- 
Sueuea Guineaman, is not half so misera- 
e€ 

“But here we must leave him to be 
east a wreck by the angry waters upon 
the shore of eternity; and enter that hut, 
towards which a solitary neighbour is ad- 
vancing with hurried steps’ Here a hus- 
band and a father, (shall I call him such?) 
1s suppesed to be dying. The disease is 
delirtum tremens. And O what apitiable 
object. Every limb and muscle quivers 
as in the agonies of dissolution. Reason, 
having been so often and so rudely driven 
from her seat, by habitual intoxication, 
now refuses to return. Possibly he may 
once more be reprieved, to stagger on a 
little further, into his ignominious grave; 
but in the mean time, who that is bought 
and sold and thrown into the sea, for the 
crime of being sable and sick, suffers 
half so much as this very slave? 

*T might ask you in passing the Insane 
Hospital, just to look through the grated 
window, at the maniac in his straight-jac- 
ket—gnashing his teeth, cursing his kee- 
pers, withering your very soul by the 

ashes of his eye, disquieting the night 
with incoherent cries of distress, or more 
appalling fits of laughter. Here you would 
see what it is for the immortal mind to be 
laid in ruins, by the worse than volcanic 
belchings of the distillery; and what hap- 
pensevery day from these Tartarean erup- 
tions. But I cannot detain you. 

‘Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Who hath bab- 
bling? Who hath wounds without cause? 
—Who hath redness of the eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine; they that go 
to seek mixed wine.” Strong drink may 
exhilirate for a moment, but, ‘‘at the last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an ade 
Wer.” And can any slave-torture be more 
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excruciating than this? Glance your eye 
once more at the poor African captive-<» 
trace his bloody footsteps to the ship—let 
your sympathies all cluster round the 
ferer in the middle passage, so proverbi- 
al for its horrors—follow him thence to 
the plantation, and thence through years 
of toil and pain to his refuge in the grave. 
Then look again at the self-immolated 
victim of intemperance—hobbling—ulce- 
rated—-bloated—--cadaverous—-fleshless;-< 
every nerve and muscle and sensitive or- 
gan of his body, quivering in the deadly 
grasp of some merciless disease, occasion- 
ed by swallowing the fiery element.— 
Hear him cry out under the hand of his 
tormenters. Follow him, too, through 
the middle passage from health and free- 
dom and happiness, to all the woes of ha- 
bitual intoxication; and thence through 
scenes of the most grinding and crushing 
bondage that ever disgraced and tortured 
humanity, to his final rotting place, and 
tell me which of these slaves suffers most. 
Ah, give me, you say, the chains and 
stripes and toil and. perpetual servitude 
of a West-India plantation, rather than 
the woe, the wounds, and the diseases of 
the dram-shop. 

‘Shall I speak of shame, as prolific of 
mental suffering? What has the mana- 
cled and starving captive done to be 
ashamed of? He is in a degraded condi- 
tion to be sure; but his degradation is not 
voluntary. He fought for liberty as lon 
as he could, or he fled from bondage wit 
his utmost speed, Brutal force has pre- 
vailed over right. Shame belongs tothe 
master and not to the slave. But look at 
the intemperate man. No one can be- 
come a sot and a reprobate, without suf- 
fering extreme mortification, especially 
in the early stages of his downward 
course. Indeed the veriest drunkard, 
not only in his sober moments, but even 
when half intoxicated, evidently despises 
himself, from the bottom of his heart. A 
hundred times in a year does he wish 
himself dead from mere self contempt.— 
From the public gaze, as you have often 
seen, he tries to skulk away to some 
horse-shed or other place of concealment, 
For days together, after a debauch, he 
shuts himself up to brood over his degra- 
dation; and when at last, he ventures out, 
how does he shrink from the glance of 
every eye, and glide along by the wall, 
or under the fence, like a sheep-stealer. 
Nay more; se intolerable is the mortifica- 
tion which preys upon the drunkard’s 
heart, in his lucid intervals, that desperas 
tion often ensues, and drives him to sui- 
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cide. Were there no other suffering 
then, but the mere sense of shame, which 
intemperance begets, in its three hundred 
thousand victims, it would well nigh ba- 
lance half the miseries of the slave-trade. 

‘In a still more vital point, the parallel 
entirely fails; for the suffering is all on 
the side of intemperance. Whatever 
bodily torture the slave may be compelled 
to endure, he has a clear conscience. He 
did not sell himself. He never lacerated 
his own flesh, nor plucked the bread out 
ofhis own mouth. Poor and half naked, 
indeed he is, but not by his own fault.— 
In bondage he must wear out his life, but 
he did not forge and rivet his own chains, 
nor thrust himself into the dungeon which 
conveyed him to market. If his parents 
died with grief after he left them, he was 
not the guilty cause of it. If his wife has 
sunk down by his side, with a broken 
heart, gladly would he have saved her if 
he could, If his children are as wretched 
and hopeless as himself, it is not through 
his voluntary agency. Of all this guilt he 
stands acquitted at the bar of conscience. 
He can lie down in his cabin and be at 
rest. 

*‘But how is it with the bond-slave of 
intemperance’? What tormenter was ever 
so fierce and relentless as a guilty con- 
science? I know it is possible to silence 
her voice for a season; and the drunkard 
in his progress subjects her to the slow 
process of crucifixion. But she in most 
cases, maintains a long and desperate 
struggle in his bosom; and even when ap- 
parently dead embraces every lucid in- 
terval which he has, to upbraid him as a 
fool, a madman and awretch. She char- 
ges him with the meanness of driving 
himself to market—of selling his own 
flesh and blood for nothing, to the most 
cruel master—of buying, and when his 
money is gone begging the privilege of 
being aslave. She upbraids him with 
the guilt of wasting his property, sacrific- 
ing his health, blasting his character, de- 
stroying his usefulness, disgracing his 
friends, violating his connubial vows, en- 
tailing poverty and infamy upon his chil- 
dren and ruining his own soul. When 
thus maddened by her whip of scorpions, 
he flies to his cups for relief, she but in- 
termits her tortures, to renew them the 
first moment that returning reason brings 
him within her reach, and scourges him 
back again to the very brink of despera- 
tion, Again Ke plunges, deeper than ev- 
er, in the oblivious flood, and again e- 
merges to feel the dreadful renewal of 
her stripes and perhaps the next moment 
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to rush into a burning eternity. ‘The 
spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; 
but a wounded spirit who can bear?’ 

‘‘Rarely indeed, I believe, does the 
drunkard, with all his pains, free himself 
entirely from the compunctious visitings 
of his conscience. She knows how to 
make her terrible voice heard even in the 
midst of his revelry. She enters before 
him into his sick chamber, with her 
thorns for his pillow—takes her stand by 
his bed side, on purpose to terrify him 
with her awful forebodings and rebukes, 
and when the king of terrors comes, she 
anticipates his entrance into the dark val- 
ley, that she may there haunt his soul 
with undying horrors. Now what, I pray 
you, is African slavery in its most terrific 
forms compared with this? The mere 
sting of an insect, compared with the 
fangs of a tyger—the slight inconveni- 
ence of a ligature, contrasted with the 
live and crushing folds of the Boa Con- 
strictor. Drag me bound and bleeding, 
if you will, from my blazing habitation-~ 
thrust me half dead into the fetid hold of 
any slave-ship—sell me to any foreign 
master—doom me to labour in any burn- 
ing climate—set over me any iron-hearted 
driver—load me with any chains and com- 
pel me to toil night and day in any sugar- 
house;—but deliver me not over to the 
retributions of a conscience, exasperated 
by the guilt of intemperance! -O bind 
me not to a rack where I can neither live, 
nor die under the torture! 

‘“‘Again; it is demonstrable, I think, 
that intemperance inflicts more misery 
upon the immediate friends and relatives 
of its victims in this country, than was 
ever caused in Africa, by our participa- 
tion in the slave-trade. I have alluded 
already to the cruelty of the lucre-bitten 
prowler, in sending down multitudes of 
parents sorrowing and childless to their 
graves; and tothe bloody conflagration 
in which the helpless perish, at the mo- 
ment when their dearest friends are swept 
into hopeless captivity. Twenty-five or 
thirty thousand Africans, could never 
have been torn from their friends, for our 
shambles, without carrying desolation 
and despair into thousands of families. — 
But, to say nothing of the keener sensibi- 
lities of a civilized than of a savage state, 
can it be doubted, that the anguish, oc- 
casioned by the intemperance of hus- 
bands, sons and brothers, is more acute, 
or that it afflicts a still greater number of 
families? When you have poured out 


your sympathies over a sorrowing mother, 
and her half-starved children, whose hus- 
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band and father is pining in western bon- 
dage, enter the forlorn habitation of the 
thrice widowed mother of a drunkard’s 
offspring. Or when you have wept with 
that aged pair, on the slave-coast, whose 
only son has just been carried off by the 
ruthless man-stealer, come home to New 
England, and see the only prop of once 
doting, and now aged parents, falling in- 
toxicated and blaspheming over the 
threshold of their door; and tell me, 
whose breach is widest, whose sorrows 
spring from the deepest fountain? Much 
as I love my children, let them all grind 
in chains till they die, rather, infinitely, 
than become the slaves of strong drink. 
And if intemperance pours such worm- 
wood and gall as this into the hearts of 
four hundred thousand families, (and this 
is probably a moderate estimate,) what 
must be the mighty aggregate of misery 
which sends up its ceaseless groans to 
heaven from every part of the land!’’ 


The author goes on to show that 
intemperance ‘‘produces more guilt, 
ruins more souls, and more endan- 
gers our free institutions,” than the 
slave trade ever did, or our existing 
slavery does. ‘Thus, though the 
discourse professes to be ‘‘a paral- 
lel between Intemperance and the 
Slave Trade,” it is in fact an argu- 
ment to show that no such parallel 
can be made out; and therohics the 
title might more properly have been, 
No parallel between Intemperance 
and the Slave Trade. 

We come now to notice the **Na- 
tional Philanthropist,” a weekly pa- 
per published at Boston, and ‘‘de- 
voted chiefly to the suppression of 
Intemperance and its kindred vi- 
ces.”” We like its motto much, 
and wish we could write it on eve- 
ry man’s heart in indelible charac- 
ters: **MopERATE DRINKING IS THE 
DOWNHILL ROAD TO INTEMPERANCE 
AND Drunxenness.” It should be 


broadly carved over every dram- 
shop door—nay, impressed in plain 
characters on the fevered forehead 
of every tipler that walks or rather 
reels abroad in society; that all men 
might take timely warning, and shun 
the most distant whirl of the irre- 


sistible, insatiable vortex. 
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We re- 
joice at the favourable indication 
which is afforded by the fact, that 
the communit will capeigll a peri- 
odical devoted to the cause of tem- 
perance. bi 

The National Philanthropist has 
now reached its third volume, and 
has had great influence, we doubt 
not, in producing the proper excite- 
ment, and in effecting the happy 
change in the tone of the public sen- 
timent and opinion, which has been 
fast taking place in the northern 
and eastern sections of our country, 
where but lately intemperance was 
making, perhaps, its most rapid 
strides. Respecting the work itself 
we have to say, that it is printed on 
a large newspaper sheet, in fair 
type, and bears a good comparison 
in these respects with the best news- 
papers in the country. It is more- 
over edited with much ability; b 
whom we know not. No small 
credit—no mean praise attaches 
somewhere for its judicious and ex- 
cellent management. It takes, we 
think, the proper grounds, and sup- 
ports them with dignity, zeal, and 
energy. It holds forth Intempe- 
rance as the greatest evil in our 
country-the most threatening cloud 
which hangs, and blackens, and 
flashes over its best interests, in 
respect to industry, wealth, educa- 
tion, moral improvement, religion, 
and the enjoyment of political free- 
dom and Kapipinses. The remedy 
which it labours to apply to this 
evil, is the only one, as we have be- 
fore hinted, which can prove to any 
degree effectual; namely, to turn 
the tide of public opinion against 
all obstinate distillers of ardent 
spirits—against all dram-treaters— 
dram-sellers and dram-drinkers, as 
well as against downright drunk- 
ards. And the ‘Philanthropist’ 
would do this, first, by showing that 
the use of ardent spirits is entirely 
unnecessary, and, secondly, by ex- 
hibiting the true extent of the evil 
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and of the injury done to society by 
the use of them, and the still great- 
er injury to be expected if the quan- 
tity consumed goes on to increase, 
as in gle past. We verily be- 
jieve that many of the most consci- 
encious and most pious and worthy 
members of the community do, ve- 
ry unwittingly, forward the cause 
of intemperance to a degree which 
would shock them exceedingly could 
they but be brought to see it. In- 
temperance is not to be vanquished 
and governed by legislation. The 
People rule, and they are not going 
to make laws against the use of ar- 
dent spirits, while their opinion, as 
well as appetite, is in favour of it; 
or if they should make laws, they 
would be quite useless. Against 
the prevailing opinion of society, 
the **Philanthropist” therefore rai- 
ses its voice—and that boldly and 
fearlessly, and not without effect. 
Against public opinion too, Tempe- 
rate Societies take their stand in 
dauntless array, and here they are 
chiefly and immensely important. 
We are glad to know that a society 
of this nature has been formed at 
Washington. It is the young heart 
of the nation—the centre of life- 
blood circulation to our political 
system; and we would Rave its pul- 
sations beat full to correct senti- 
ments and opinions, and diffuse 
them through the empire, till every 
county, every city, every town, 
every hamlet, shall have its Zempe- 
rate Society, or shall have become 
too temperate to need one. 

We do not know that one society 
for the suppression of intemperance 
exists south of the Potomac; but we 
do know that something ought to be 
done every where throughout our 
land, for the suppression of this 
growing evil. No portion is so free 

rom this burning plague as to be ex- 
cepted in the application of every 
remedy which can be resorted to. 
There are no strong sectional dis- 
tinctions here;~no sectional par- 
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ties opposing each other, have we, 
on the subject of making free use of 
ardent spirits. We are all in un- 
happy union on this point. The 
whole nation might almost be said 
to form one grand convivial party; 
many are drunken—mapny reeling — 
many noisy—some sober—but the 
chance is, if we keep on drinking, 
we shall all get embroiled and quar- 
relsome ere long; and the conse- 
quences will not be trifling. 

We cannot do less than to re- 
commend to our readers—as we do 
most cheerfully—the ‘National Phi- 
lanthropist.? We could wish to have 
it read by every family throughout 
the country. In addition to the 
particular province already pointed 
out; it is more generally devoted to 
‘*the promotion of Industry, Edu- 
cation, and Morals.’ We cannot 
close our article better than by in- 
troducing from the ‘Philanthropist’, 
as a specimen of its manner and spi- 
rit, the following article on 


‘‘Alkohol as a Medicine. 

“If ardent spirit be necessary to health 
and activity, how did the world get along 
without it for forty-eight hundred years? 
How could the Roman Soldiery withstand 
the frightful onsets of Hannibal, with 
nothing to drink, stronger than vinegar 
and water? Take a soldier of the present 
day, clothe him with heavy Roman ar- 
mour, and give him the pilum and the 
sword, weapons which it has been said, 
‘conquered the world;’ and it will soon 
appear what blessings we have derived 
from Alkohol. The modern Achilles 
cripples under his load, unable to raise 
from the ground the instrument with 
which he is to meet his foe. 

**‘But alkohol is certainly useful as a 
medicine, and it may be resorted to as an 
antidote to infectious diseases.’ If it be 
a good medicine, let it be used only asa 
medicine. What has a healthy man to do 
with medicine’? Let it be kept only on 
the shelves of the apothecary. But how 
does it appear that spirit affords security 
under exposure to contagion. The his- 
tory of certain epidemicks will show, 
that they destroy a larger proportion of 
tipplers, than of those who are temperate. 
‘Two physicians of my acquaintance were 
called to practice in the same epidemiek 
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scarlet fever. One drank spirit freely, 


the other not at all; they were equally. 


exposed to the contagion, and both took 
the disease. The drinker died, the other 
recovered. If you are exposed to the in- 
fectious air of sick rooms, take plain 
nourishing food at regular intervals, and 
unstimulating drinks.’ 

“* ‘But if useless as a preventive, is not 
alkohol important in the treatment of dis- 
ease?’ I admit that it is sometimes con- 
venient, but I deny that it is essential to 
the practice of physic or surgery. Do 
we wish to rekindle the taper of life as it 
glimmerts in a fainting fit, we have ammo- 
nia and the volatile oils, and what is bet- 
ter than every thing else, cold water, to 
be administered by affusion. Is it requir- 
ed to produce a tonick effect in a case of 
long standing debility, the tonick roots 
and barks, and woods, impart their invi- 
gorating properties to water or acid. Are 
we called upon to relieve pain, opium is 
altogether superior to alkohol. Do we 
need a solvent for opium, we have it in 
the acetous acid. The black drop is one 
of the best solutions ever invented.” — 


1. A Discourse, on the occasion of form- 
ing the African mission School Socie- 
ty. Delivered in Christ Church, in 
Hartford, Conn. On Sunday evening, 
August 10, 1828. By J. M. Warn- 
wrieat, D.D. Rector of Grace Church, 
New York. Published at the request 
of the Directors of the Society.— 
Hartford, 1828. 

2. A Discourse preached in the Center 
Church, in New Haven, August 27, 
1828, at the Funeral of Jehudi Ash- 
mun, Esq. Colonial Agent of the Ame- 
rican Colony of Liberia. By Lzonarp 
Bacon.—With the Address at the 
grave; by R.R.Gurizy. New Haven: 
1828. 

3. Address to the Public, by the Mana- 
gers of the Colonization Society of 
Connecticut. New Haven: 1828. 


ALTHOUGH we are exceedingly 
averse to the habit of prophesying 
in regard to either public or private 
events, yet if we are not mistaken 
in our interpretation of ‘‘the signs 
of the times,” the day of Africa’s 
a and spiritual redemption is 

astening on with no ordinary 
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speed. We do most sincerely re- 
joice to find that so much is said 
and written and done, in various 
parts of our country, in order to 0o- 
pen the eyes of the public, and to 
direct their attention to the welfare 
of her most unfortunate sons and 
daughters. ‘The success which has 
crowned the labours of the friends 
of the Colonization Society has 
been great—even beyond expecta- 
tion, great. But much—very much 
yet remains to be accomplished.— 
Sorry are we to say there is still in 
the minds of some, a degree of ig- 
norance; and in the minds of oth- 
ers, a degree of apathy, wholly in- 
consistent with the magnitude and 
importance of the cause in which 
they are invited to engage; and 
therefore utterly inexcusable.— 
This ignorance and apathy must be 
removed, before the glorious re- 
sults of the plan already devised 
and adopted, will be completely ex- 
hibited. It is necessary for the ad- 
vocates of African emancipation, to 
be continually sounding the trumpet 
of alarm—to cry aloud and to spare 
not, until the whole American na- 
tion shall fully wake up to unite 
with them in their great and benev- 
olent work. A complete change in 
the public mind must be produced; 
and this can be done only by a 
steady operation, and by .an un- 
yielding perseverance on their 
part, accompanied by the blessing 
of God. Here is their only hope of 
success; and if by our wishes and 


‘prayers and pen, we can do any 


thing to encourage or strengthen 
that hope, we will most cheerfully 
do it. 

We have selected the Sermons 
and Address, which are now lying 
before us, from the numerous others 
which have been written on the 
same subject, for the purpose not 
so much of subjecting them to a 
critical examination in regard to 
style or matter, as of affording our- 
selves an occasion for giving to our 
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readers an outline of the real con- 
dition of Africa, and the only 
means which, as we think, can be 
used with much success, in effect- 
ing her spiritual freedom. 

Of the Address to the public, by 
the Managers of the Dalvuinetion 
Society of the State of Connecti- 
cut, we will venture to say this 
much; that it places the whole sub- 
ject of African emancipation upon 
the only sure foundation on which 
it can rest. It freely admits the three 
following principles. — First; that 
‘sin present circumstances, any ef- 
fort to produce a general and tho- 
rough amelioration in the character 
and condition of the free people of 
colour, must be, to a great extent, 
fruitless.”? Secondly; that the im- 
provement and ultimate abolition of 
slavery must be brought about by 
a moral influence only, and must be 
done by the slave-holding States 
themselves, of their own will;?— 
and Lastly; that ‘few individual 
slave-holders can, in the present 
state of things, emancipate their 
slaves, if they would.” After a 
few remarks under each of these 
heads, it dwells on the advantages 
of the Colonization Society—of 
which one is, that **it will give to 
many benevolent masters an oppor- 
tunity for the safe and happy eman- 
cipation of their slaves;”"—another, 
that ‘‘the scheme will excite dis- 
cussion, and will fix public attention 
on this great national interest;?’>— 
and a third, that ‘*it will tend to 
promote emancipation throughout 
the world.” 

The Discourse of Mr. Bacon, 
which is founded on Matthew xxvi. 
8. is interesting for several rea- 
sons;—for its plan—its execution, 
and the occasion on which it was 
preached. We are, however, in- 
clined to doubt whether the objec- 
tion he attempts to meet, be more 
areal, than an imaginary one. It 
is pretty generally admitted, that 
there are circumstances in which 
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the sacrifice of human life, so far 
from being a useless “ waste,” 
would be glorious—honourable— 
advantageous. Very few will de- 
ny that the waste of life, caused by 
our revolutionary struggle was of 
this character, and none perhaps 
will assert that our Saviour, ‘‘the 
goodly company of Apostles,” and 
**the noble army of the Martyrs” 
died in vain. Nor do we believe 
that many can be found, who think 
that the introduction of civilization 
and religion into Africa, is a thing 
of so little consequence as not to be 
worth the expense of property and 
health and life necessary for its ac- 
complishment. In regard to the 
style of the Discourse, we have no 
hesitation in calling it excellent.— 
It is animated and glowing—not 
affectedly pathetic, nor immodestly 
bold, but very properly adapted to 
the extreme interest of the occa- 
sion. Could our readers have had 
the melancholy privilege enjoyed 
by the writer of this Article, not 
only of being present in the crowd- 
ed sanctuary in which the sermon 
was preached, and of weeping with 
those who wept—but also of watch- 
ing by the couch of the extraordi- 
nary man whose funeral rites were 
then celebrated—of witnessing his 
mildness—his patience—his heav- 
enly resignation—and after his 
death, when so many strangers, 


yet real mourners, stood around’ 


is grave, of hearing, as it were, 
from his cold lips, this melting pe- 
tition: —**O bless the Colony and 
that poor people among whom I 
have laboured!” it would have, par- 
tially at least, removed the neces- 
sity of appealing at this time to the 
sympathies and better feelings of 
their hearts. 

The Discourse of Dr. Wain- 
wright, though excellent, is of a 
somewhat different character The 
text is taken from Isaiah xi. 9.— 
The direct object of the Author, 
was ‘‘to strengthen the faith and 
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animate the hope” of his brethren 
‘sin the universal prevalence of the 
Christian religion.” We could 
wish, however, that he had dwelt 
longer on the importance of the 
School, on the occasion of whose es- 
tablishment he preached the dis- 
course. We do sincerely believe 
that the plan which he warmly re- 
commends for supplying Africa 
with missionaries, is the best in 

rinciple that can be devised, and 
is therefore deserving of particular 
attention. 

But as we shall have occasion to 
allude to these pamphlets again du- 
ring the course of our remarks, we 
will now attempt, according to our 
first design, to sketch that vast 
field, which must either continue to 
bring forth ‘‘thorns and briars,”’ or 
be made, as we humbly pray it will 
be, to ‘*bud and blossom as the 
rose. ”’ 

When it is remembered how 
strongly Africa is guarded by its 
climate and inhabitants against the 
adventures of the inquisitive tra- 
veller; how many daring enterpri- 
ses have been defeated in the midst 
of their accomplishment, and how 
many brave, though unfortunate 
men have left their bones to whiten 
on the banks of its rivers, and a- 
mong its dark and howling deserts, 
it will not be wondered at that our 
knowledge is so limited. Enough, 
however, is known, to show that 
many of the accounts which the en- 
emies of ' umanity have circulated, 
are gross taisrepresentations intend- 
ed only to conceal the real state of 
the case, and to favour their own 
schemes of private interest.—E- 
nough is known, to prove that, in 
many parts of it at least, Africa is 
equal or superior to other countries 
in the same latitude, and that it is 
too late at this day, seriously to say 
of her sons, what a celebrated 
Frenchman once said ironically:— 
“It is not credible that God, who is 
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a wise Being, should place souls, 
especially good ones, in such black, 
ugly bodies, with such flat noses!” 

It was not until the close of the 
eighteenth century, that the interi- 
or of Africa began to be much 
known to Europeans. With the 
exception of the sea coast, and some: 
of its rivers, its whole map was a 
wide blank; to fill up which, the 
following travellers have, at the ex- 
pense of their health, and in many 
instances, of their lives, contribu- 
ted the results of their labours.— 
Watt and Winterbottom, in 1794. 
—Park, in 1797 and 1805.—Gol- 
bury, in 1802.—Durand, in 1807. 
—Denham. and Clapperton, in 
1823. Various others might be 
mentioned, who have, at different 
times, visited that country, but 
without doing much more than to 
confirm the accounts of their prede- 
cessors. 

In the remarks which follow, we 
shall confine ourselves principally 
to that part of the continent called 
Western Africas both because it 
is better known, and because it pre- 
sents a more inviting field for mis- 
sionary labour. ta 

The first important qul@stion we 
propose to answer, isin reference 
to its physical condition. 

Notwithstanding the number, 
character and opportunities of the 
witnesses who have been repeated- 
ly summoned to give their testimo- 
ny on this subject, there is still in 
the minds of many, a kind of skep- 
ticism, which cannot be accounted 
for, only on the supposition of a de- 
termination never te-listen to any 
evidence, however clearly it may 
be presented to them. It is not 
with such that we wish to reason; 
but with those only who open their 
hearts to conviction, and who are 
anxiously desirous of knowing the 
truth. 

Western Africa is about twenty- 
seven hundred miles in length; and 
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on an average, 400 in breadth. [tis 
divided into four great districts; 
which, proceeding from North to 
South, are Senegambia, the Coast 
of Sierra Leone, the Coast of Gui- 
nea, and the Coast of Congo. Al- 
most the whole of the country bor- 
dering on the sea, is low.—The 
only exceptions known, are the 
heights at Cape Verd—the hills at 
Joal, and the range of mountains 
which commence on the southern 
bank of the Sierra Leone river, and 
run in an easterly direction, quite 
across the continent, as is generally 
supposed. Winding in almost every 
direction over this beautiful coun- 
try, are numerous rivers, the most 
important of which are the Senegal 
more than 1000 miles in length—the 
Gambia, 600 miles; 400 of which, 
it is navigable for sloops—the Rio 
Grande 500—the Sierra Leone— 
the Montserado—the Zaire—and 
the Coanza. These rivers, owing to 
the situation of the country, are ve- 
ry serpentine, and penetrate into 
the interior by almost innumerable 
branches, which communicate with 
each other and render navigation 
extensive,and easy. The land up- 
on their BOrders, is represented by 
almost every traveller as extreme- 
ly charming in its appearance. And 
as it regards the soz/ of the country 
generally, we have the best evidence 
for believing it to be of a superior 
quality. That part which lies north 
of the equator being better known 
than that which lies south of it, has 
been represented under three dis- 
tinct divisions. The first is 37 
leagues in breadth, and consists of 
a sandy soil with few stones—the 
second is 40 leagues in breadth, and 
is a mixture of sand and clay, and 
the third is 60 leagues in breadth, 
and consists of clay and stone.— 
The Gold Coast, which is not rec- 
koned under either of these divisions, 
is also capable of affording superior 
advantages- 

A respectable gentleman, who 
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has visited it, affirms that it is de-- 
cidedly the richest part of the 
whole continent. Its hills are stor- 
ed with metals of various kinds, 
and its vallies are blessed witha 
fertility scarcely exceeded by any 
country in the same latitude. No- 
thing but a me of cloathing—a 
hoe—an axe, and a little industry 
are wanting in order to place a man 
in easy circumstances. That this 
account is not exaggerated, is evi- 
dent from the testimony of various 
other travellers, who have uniform- 
ly represented the soil to be so ex- 
uberant, that it is every where co- 
vered with spontaneous vegetation 
—and Park in his last journey met 
with very extensive regions of coun- 
try clothed, like our western sa- 
vannas, with high grass. 

But we have another proof of its 
fertility, in the fact, that either 
spontaneously or with a little atten- 
tion to their cultivation, so great a 
variety of useful productions are to 
be found, in almost every part of 
the country—-such as sugar-cane, 
indigo, cotton, pepper, indian corn 
—of which two crops may be pro- 
duced in a year—millet, rice, yams, 
cassada, potatoes, plantains, bana- 
nas, &c. with every other arti- 
cle peculiar to a tropical region.— 
Indeed, we are not under the ne- 
cessity of resting entirely on the 
opinions and statements of mere 
passing observers. We will appeal 
to those who have resided in the 
country for a long time, and who 
are better qualified to judge. ‘*A- 
way with all the false notions (say the 
Colonists at Liberia) that are cir- 
culating about the barrenness of this 
country—they are the observations 
of ignorant or designing men. A 
more fertile soil, and a more pro- 
ductive country—so far as it is cul- 
tivated, there is not, we believe, on 
the face of the earth. Its hills and 
its plains are covered with a verdure 
which never fades. The produc- 
tidas of nature keep on in their 
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growth through all the seasons of the 
year. Even the natives of the coun- 
try, almost without farming tools, 
without skill, and with very little 
labor, make more grain and vegeta- 
bles. than they can possibly. con- 
sume, and often more than they can 
sell. Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, 
goats, and sheep, thrive without 
feeding, and require no other care 
than to keep them from straying.” 

There is another point on which 
a great deal of real or affected sen- 
sibility, is manifested in the minds 
of some—and that is the climate. — 
Oh, say they, from their overflowing 
affection for the poor blacks, you 
might as well execute them at once, 
as to send them to Africa. This 
we beg permission to say, is a great 
mistake, or a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Africa cannot be distinguish- 
ed in regard to its climate, from 
any other country situated in the 
same latitude. ‘The heat is gener- 
ally uniform—not more intense than 
is often known in the United States, 
nor more injurious to the health of 
the natives. Were it cultivated, 
it might no doubt be visited with as 
much safety as the West Indies.— 
Nor has the mortality among the 
emigrants to this country, been as 
great, as might have been rational- 
ly expected. It is true, that many 
have died, but we can trace the 
causes of their death, in numerous 
instances, to a want of prudence, 
or to a want of those conveniences 
which are at present well furnished 
to all who are disposed to enjoy 
them. To show the correctness of 
our statements, we bring forward 
the fact, that within the last two or 
three years, not one in forty, from 
the Middle and Southern States, 
has died from the change of climate. 
The mortality which occurred a- 
mong the emigrants from Boston, 
about two years since, was evident- 
ly in consequence of their arriving 
at the-Cape during the hottest part 
of the year, and of their haying neg- 
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lected, during sickness, the use of 
proper means for their recovery.— 
But allowing that emigration to Af- 
rica will be attended with a con- 
siderable sacrifice of life and health, 
will it be to no good purpose? 
What colony was ever established 
without such a sacrifice? The co- 
lony at Plymouth was not—nor do 
we expect it of the colony at Li- 
beria. It is a noble—dignified— 
glorious cause; and who will fear 
to die in it? 

The next question we wish to 
answer, is in relation to the moral 
condition of W. Africa. , 

On this point we shall dwell the 
longer, because we consider it inti- 
mately connected with African 
Missions. 

If Hassel be correct when he 
computes the population of the 
whole of Africa to be 99,000,000, 
or about 8 to the square mile; the 
population of Western Africa will 
not vary much from 10,000,000. 
Owing pri pe oa to the slave trade 
the towns along the coast are small 
and seldom consist of more than 
40 or 50 houses; but on proceeding 
into the interior, they become more 
populous. The Mandingoes, whose 
abode was formerly in Central Af- 
rica, are the most numerous tribe, 
and are spread over all the coun- 
tries on the banks of the Niger— 
the Senegal and the Gambia. The 
Foolahs have also powerful and _po- 

ulous kingdoms on the same rivers. 

heir principal cities are Timbo 
and Laby; the former containi 
8000, and the latter 5000 inhabi- 
tants. On the South side of the 
Gambia, are the Felops; between 
the lower parts of the Gambia and 
Senegal, the Joloffs; and on the 
Gold Coast, the powerful nation of 
the Fantees. The most civilized and 
commercial tribe in W. Africa are 
the Ashantees. Their number is 
supposed to be very great, from the 
fact, that their capital centains 
more than 40,000 inhabitants. Con- 
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eerning the nations of Benin, and 
those who occupy the Slave, Grain 
and Ivory Coasts, little is known. 
As it regards the religion of 
these various tribes, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that although many 
believe in the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, yet supposing him 
too benevolent to injure men, they 
think it unnecessary to pay him ho- 
mage. The principal objects to 
which they sacrifice, are demons, 
who are the invisible cause, as they 
believe, of all the misery they 
suffer. Besides demons, some wor- 
ship serpents—leopards-——aligators, 
stones, trees;—others, goats, fowls 
and fish;—others the jackall; and 
others still, the sea. ‘There is one 
class who believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls—and another, who 
are partly Mohammedans and part- 
] st The most degraded of 
the Africans believe, that no death 
is natural or accidental, but pro- 
duced by witchcraft; and they who 
are so unfortunate as to be accused 
of it, are condemned, if they deny 
it, to prove their innocence by sub- 
mitting to a certain ordeal. In the 
punishment of other crimes, slavery 
appears in many places, to be the 
only penalty. This, with a little 
alteration, is a true picture of all 
Africa. There is scarcely any 
thing else to be met with, but igno- 
rance, superstition, and idolatry, in 
their worst forms. But still, the 
Afrivans have immortal souls—nay 
more, they are by no means in- 
ferior to other men in regard to 
their genius and native disposition. 
It is idle to suppose them originally 
intended by the Creator, as a sub- 
ordinate race of beings—to be for- 
ever oppressed and trodden under 
foot. Supposing it to be true, that 


they do not manifest so much intel- 
lectual strength as other more en- 
lightened nations—the difference 
may be easily accounted for in the 
circumstances and condition in 
which they have been during a num- 
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ber of centuries. “But the travel- 
lers who have been most conversant 
with native Africans, especially 
with those who have never, lived 
within the influence of the slave- 
trade, represent them as possessing 
not only hospitality, cheerfulness 
of disposition, and politeness; but, 
a more than ordinary degree of 
mental strength. *One ine it 
as his belief, that the ‘*African is 
equal to the European in his capa- 
city.” tAnother, that ‘*with equal 
advantages, the capacities of the 
natives would be equal to ours. ”°— 
tAnother, that ‘the Negroes he 
met with seemed to pessess as 
strong natural sense as any people 
whatever.”’ ||Another, that ‘‘as te 
mildness of disposition, they were 
not surpassed by any people on the 
globe, of the same number and in 
the same circumstances.” Some 
exceptions to this account, it would 
not be strange to find. The sys- 
tem of slavery which has existed 
from time immemorial, has destroy- 
ed, no doubt, much of the native 
energy of their character. In many 
parts of Africa, a man may become 
a slave by birth, by capture, by fa- 
mine, by insolvency, or by crime. 
And such have been the induce- 
ments held out by Europeans, that 
the African Chief does not hesitate 
to make slaves of his brethren, 
whenever, and wherever, his power 
will enable him to do it. It is true, 
that the slave-trade is ostensibly a- 
bolished:by all nations; yet, at this 
present time, we might almost say, 
thousands of vessels, of various na- 
tions, are employed in the transpor- 
tation of slaves. Upon an honest 
calculation, 150,000 human beings 
are taken from the shores of Africa 
every year. And when we consider 
that in many cases, one-tenth of 
this number are killed in battle, and 
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that not more than one-half of those 
who form the cargo of any vessel, 
are ever landed; the others being 
destroyed by hunger, suffocation, 
disease, suicide, and sometimes by 
drowning, to avoid expense; what 
heart will not bleed with pity, or 
rather burn with indignation at the 
recital? 

Such is the outline of the condi- 
tion of Africa. 

It may now be very proper to 
inquire, what must be done? 

Shall a country so extensive, as 
that of Western Africa, and blessed 
with such a fertility of soil—such a 
variety of productions—and so ma- 
ny means of a vast inland naviga- 
tion, with other circumstances fa- 
vourable to colonization and agri- 
culture, remain forever in its pre- 
sent savage and neglected state? 
—And more than this; shall ten 
millions of human beings, who are 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh, be suffered to become the prey 
of men possessed of less sensibility 
than the tygers of their own forests 
—or to live and die ignorant of the 
blessed Gospel we enjoy, and to 
share the condemnation of those 
who know not God? Shall this be 
so? and shall the Church of Christ 
look calmly on and do nothing?— 
Leaving out entirely the question 
respecting the possibility of reliev- 
ing ourselves from the burden un- 
der which we are groaning, what 
must be done for Z/frica? 

Perhaps some devoted worldling 
or wavering Christian, may cry out, 
nothing. Nothing of consequence 
has been done, and nothing can be 
done. 

Nothing has been done!, Look 
at Sterra Leone—which so long ago 
as 1823, contained 18,000 inhaby.- 
tants, of which 12,000 were liberat- 
ed Africans; living in eleven differ- 
ent towns and villages, in which 
were as many schools, containing 


in all above three thousand scholars. 
Look at their churches crowded 
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with devout and serious worship- 
pers, in the hearts of many of whom, 
there were at that time evident 
marks of a wonderful work of the 
Spirit. Leok at the effect of their 
example of industry upon the neigh- 
boring tribes. | Look at the labours 
and success of only one devoted 
missionary; who, among other books, 
has translated into the Soosoo lan- 
guage, a grammer and vocabularys 
a spelling book; a church catechism; 
a historical catechism; three dia- 
logues on the advantages of letters, 
the absurdities of the religious no- 
tions of the Soosoos,: the compara- 
tive value of the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan religion; and an abridg- 
ment of the Scripture history and 
doctrine. By these means many an 
African, who was once ignorant, 
depraved and lost, has been enlight- 
ened, purified and saved. 

But again, look at the Colony at 
Liberia. in the language of Mr. 
Bacon, ‘I would that we could 
stand together on the promontory 
of Montserado, and see what has 
been accomplished by those toils 
and exposures, which have cost this 
man (Mr. Ashmun,) his life. Hard 
by, we might see the island, where, 
a few years since, there was a mar- 
ket for the slave-trade. To that 
place crowds of captives were 
brought every year, and they were 
sold like beasts of burthen. From 
that place they were consigned te 
the unspeakable cruelties of throng- 
ed-and pestilential slave-ships; and 
those whom death released not in 
their passage across the Atlantic, 
went into perpetual slavery. At 
that time, this cape was literally 
consecrated to the devil; and here 
the miserable natives, in the gloom 
of the dark forest, offered worship 
to the evil Spirit. A!I this was on- 
ly a few years ago. And what see 
you now? The forest that had 
crowned the lofty cape for centu- 
ries, has been heared away; and 
here are the dwellings of a civilized 
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and intelligent people. Here are 
twelve hundred orderly, industri- 
ous and prosperous freemen; who 
were once slaves, or in a state of 
degradation hardly preferable to 
bondage. Here are schools, and 
courts of justice, and lo! the spire 
which marks the temple dedicated 
to our God and Saviour—strange 
Jand-mark to the mariner that tra- 
verses the seas of Africa. Here, 
for ahundred miles along the coast, 
no slave-trader dares to spread his 
canvass; for the flag that waves over 
that fortress, and the guns that 
threaten from its battlements, tell 
him that this land is sacred to hu- 
manity and freedom. Is all this 
nothing? Is it nothing to have laid 
on a barbarous continent, the foun- 
dation of a free and christian em- 
ire?” 

We see therefore that something 
has been done—though of small im- 
portance compared with what re- 
mains. A beginning has been made 
—the field is cleared asit were, and 
waiting to receive the seed.. We 
ask again, what more must be done? 
Does some one reply—do as we 
have done already—send Missiona- 
ries among them, who may civilize 
and teach them the way of eternal 
life? 

If it be meant, that white mission- 
aries must be sent among them, 
there is one grand difficulty in 
the way—the certainty of their 
falling victims to the climate. Run 
over the catalogue of those who 
have already at different times de- 
voted their lives to the cause of Af- 
rica, or to some valuable purpose 
connected with it. How short has 
been their pilgrimage, and how few 
of them have returned to sleep in 
the Jand of their fathers! Where 
lie the bones of the elder Park, and 
of the 44 brave soldiers who followed 
him? In the bosom of Africa.— 
Where sleep Gray and his com- 
panions? Where the younger Park? 
—and where the hundreds of others 


who have left their homes and fire- 
sides of their youth to engage in 
some enterprise of discovery, or of 
benevolence? On the plains or a- 
mong the wilds of Africa. And 
where are the few Missionaries who 
have ventured to plant the standard 
of the Cross upon her shores?— 
They have found early, though not 
unhonoured graves. And where 
is he, who but a short time since, 
stood upon the heights of Liberia, 
and waved thé banner of civil and 
religious freedom over hundreds of 
the redeemed sons and daughters 
of Africa—who was at once their 
governor, their counseller, and their 
spiritual guide—who saw in that 
little colony the small seed which 
should spring up and grow and be- 
come a great tree and overshadow 
that hide continent?—He too, is 
resting from his labours. And here 
we feel bound to speak more parti- 
cularly of Mr. ye ent not only 
because it will lead us to consider 
the importance of employing co- 
loured missionaries in Africa,. but 
because his zeal and success de- 
serve a place in the memory of the 
whole nation. But in doing this 
we shall let Mr. Bacon use his own 
beautiful language. 


“Our departed friend has died a vic- 
tim to his labours and sufferings in the 
cause of benevolence. Several years a- 
go, after having watched for some time 
with an active and growing interest, the 
progress of the measures which had been 
commenced to relieve this nation from 
the pressure of a deadly evil, and to be- 
stow on Africa the blessedness of free- 
dom and religion, he gave himself to the 
work in which he has now died. He 
reached the field of his labours, at a time* 
when the Colonists had just been remov- 
ed from the unfortunate location to which 
treachery had at first conducted them, and 
were taking possession of the newly pur- 
chased territory of Liberia. He found 
the few colonists alone, not a_ single 
white man there, the only surviving A- 
gent haying just before embarked in ill 
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health for the United States. He found 
them almost without houses to protect 
themselves from the rains of their incle- 
ment season, which was then at its 
height, much less to afford shelter for 
the new emigrants who had accompanied 
him. Hé found the establishment just 
ready to sink in disorder and dismay. The 
settlers were almost defenceless. The 
native princes, who had sold them the 
territory with the treacherous intention 
that they should not settle there, were 
threatening to destroy them, and were 
forming combinations for that purpose. — 
In such an emergency it was, that he came 
to a work entirelynew. He had been 
educated for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel. He had been a teacher in a 
literary institution. He was still a young 
man. And now he had come to place 
himself at the head of an unorganized, 
feeble, heterogeneous community. He 
was to act the Legislator;—he was to 
form and put in operation, a system of 
government; he was to sway the minds 
of this unformed mass of human being's, 
and mould them into unity; he was to 
make them freemen, and habituate them 
to the business of governing themselves. 

At the same time he must act the Soldier 
—he must rouse in his little flock of once 
degraded men, the spirit of manhood and 
the enthusiasm of self-defence, and he 
must head them in the conflict. He must 
act the Engineer;—he must lay out the 
fortifications ef his little city, and super- 
intend their hasty construction; he must 
take care that the very dwellings—even 
the temporary huts and shelters of the 
people—are constructed with reference 
to security from the enemy, and facility 
of defence in an assault. All this must 
be commenced at once, for delay was ru- 
in. And just as all this was commencing, 

the fever which attacks almost every man 
on his first arrival from a temperate to a 
tropical climate, attacked him and the fif- 
ty, emigrants who had come with him, 
with uncommon violence. They were 
all sick—siek without a physician—sick 
without any proper shelter from the rains 
—sick almost without medicines. His 
own wife, among others, was soon ear- 
ried to the grave. But fer him, and for 
all, there was no time to relax their ef- 

forts. Even in sickness and distress, 

there could be no respite. Their works 

must go on; for, daily and nightly, they 

were expecting that an army of savages 

would be uponthem. While prostrated 

by disease, in the lucid intervals between 

the returns of delirium our friend was 
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compelled to rise from his sick bed, to 
inspect the condition and progress of 
these operations, to receive reports, to 
give out orders, to reanimate the weary 
and desponding, and to superintend all 
the affairs of this dismayed and distressed 
community. All this he did; and when 
at last the fever had left him in extreme de- 
bility, and he was just beginning to re- 
cover strength, the danger which they 
had been so long apprehending came.— 
About three months after his arrival, 
when their defences had been only par- 
tially completed, and when their entire 
effective force was thirty-five men and 
boys, they were attacked at the dawn of 
day by a force of at least eight hundred 
armed savages. They were taken by 

surprise, and the enemy were almost in 
the midst of them before the alarm was 
given. By an effort of desperate valor, 

directed by the extraordinary self-posses- 
sion and energy of our departed friend, 

the enemy were driven off, and the set- 
tlement on which were suspended so ma- 
ny hopes of humanity and religion was 
delivered. A few days afterwards, while 
the wounded were still helpless, and the 

well were exhausted with constant fa- 
tigue and watching and alarm, the enemy 

returned with redoubled numbers and re- 

doubled rage for their destruction: and 

again, by a valor and energy waich would 

do honour to the history of any man or 

any people, they were repulsed, and ut- 

terly defeated. 

‘I have thus described the commence- 
ment of his labours and sufferings in Af- 
rica, because there is no other way in 
which I could so well describe his charac- 
ter: inasmuch as it is only by what a man 
lias done, that we can ever distinctly un- 
derstand what he has been. And what 
sort of character it was that could act 
thus in circumstances such as these, it is 
not difficult to divine. Let me say then, 
that the same energy, the same self-pos- 
session and promptitude, the same ex- 
haustless diligence, the same vigour and 
quickness of intellectual power, the same 
courage amid difficulties and dangers, 
have been exhibited in all his labours 
there. The establishment which he 
found on the brink of extinction, he left 
in prosperity and peace. The little col- 
ony which he found defenceless, weak 
and trembling with dismay, he left so 
strengthened, as to be safe apainst any 
probable attack by land or sea. The 
people whom he began to rule when they 
were few, unorganized, and disunited, 
he has successfully trained to habits of 
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discipline, and taught to enjoy the bless- 
ings of rational liberty and real indepen- 
dence.—And how well he has govern- 
ed that people, how happy he has made 
them, how he has drawn their affections 
round him, their grief at his departure 
can testify. One of their own number, 
in whose hands our friend, on leaving the 
colony, placed the administration of af- 
fairs, thus speaks of the occasion of his 
embarkation for his native country. ‘The 
Colonial Agent, went on board the brig 
Doris, March 26, 1828, escorted by three 
companies of the military, and when 
taking leave he delivered a short address 
which was truly affecting. Never, I sup- 
pose were greater tokens of respect 
shown by any community on taking leave 
of their head. At least two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Monrovia, men, women 
and children, were out on this occasion; 
and nearly all parted from him with tears. 
In my opinion, the hope of his return in 
a few months, alone enabled them to give 
him up_ He isindeed dear to this people, 
and it will be a joyful day when we are 
permitted again to see him.’ Ah that 
day! What grief will be theirs, when 
they learn that they shall see his face no 
more.” 


Yes, his career is over!—and so 
it will soon be with every white 
man who goes to that country, and 
is equally faithful to the cause of 
his Master. We would rejoice to 
see a hundred Ashmuns this mo- 
ment on the shores of Africa, oo 
it must be with the prospect of the 
same speedy termination of their 
Jabours.—— Weare sure that it would 
not be a useless ‘‘waste.”? But 
this were anidle expectation. Ve- 
ry few will be found willing or 
qualified for the task. — What must 
be done then? Let Dr. Wain- 
wright tell us. 


“The colonizing of Africa is eur only 
hope. It is the only means by which a 
drain is to be made to carry off our sur- 
plus coloured population. This measure 


has received the sanction of the wise and 
good throughout our country. It matters 
not that some have entered into it with 
selfish views, and that they would prose- 
cute the colonizing of free people of col- 
our from the southern states, in order to 
secure a more effectual power over the 
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slaves. This has been urged as an argu- 
ment against the Colonization Society by 
many in our part of the country. But 
very inconclusively, as appears tome. I 
doubt not that there are selfish and igno- 
ble beings, who are actuated by such mo- 
tives, and who have no true love’of liber- 
ty—and no regard to the condition of the 
poor African. But what matters this, se 
as the project itself be a good one, and 
be calculated to effect the object we de- 
sire. It should not suffer, because others 
enter into it with baser motives than our 
own. 


*‘But to make colonization effectual, it 
is not sufficient that the arts of civilized 
society be carried toa new country: the 
Gospel is also needed. I will not insult 
your understandings and your religious 
principles by arguing this point. You 
know, better than Ican declare to you, 
that civilization without christianity is 
valueless—nay, you know that the for- 
mer cannot subsist without the latter.— 
To be civilized, a country must have re- 
ligion, and this religion must be christi- 
anitye Now where is Africa, dark, de- 
graded, ignorant Africa; where is it te 
obtain this blessed gift? How shall they 
hear without a preacher, and how shall 
they preach except they be sent, and 
how shall they be sent except_by our ex- 
ertions? All this has been felt—the ap- 
peal has been made—funds have been 
raised and appropriated—and still greater 
sums could be collected for this noble 
purpose. But, alas, we cannot use what 
we now have—we cannot obtain mission- 
aries. The want is universal. It is felt 
sensibly in Great Britain as well as in our 
own country But a short time since, 
letters were addressed to different persons 
from the Church Missionary Society, stat- 
ing that they looked anxiously to this 
country for missionaries, catechists and 
schoolmasters—they wished for pious, in- 
telligent, and active men of colour for 
this purpose, and stood prepared to give 
them an ample support. The white man, 
as we are convinced from melancholy 
proof, cannot endure that climate; and 
besides, his colour which is associated 
with the idea of disease, unfits him for 
usefulness among most of the tribes.— 
The call then is loud for African Mission- 
aries throughout the christian world.— 
Now, to supply this deficiency so univer- 
sally and so deeply felt, the African Mis- 
sion School Society has been projected. 
It is not intended to interfere with any 


Society already established; nor to take. 


upon iteelf, in any degree, the direction 
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ef missionary enterprises. Its sole object 
is to select and prepare instruments for 
them. Its hope is, in the present year, 
to obtain a few pious and. intelligent 
young men of colour, and to educate 
them with reference to the propagation 
of the Gospel in Africa. The leading 
object in such a plan of education should 
be, to fit them to become teachers of the 
Word of God in simplicity and purity.— 
Learned and accomplished theologians 
are not needed for this work; but pious, 
humble, devoted men, deeply instructed 
in the Gospel scheme of salvation, and 
familiar with the oracles of truth in our 
English version—such will make useful 
and effective missionaries. In addition to 
this, we would give them a knowledge of 
the first principles of the useful sciences 
and arts; viz. botany, mineralogy, survey- 
ing, civil and municipal law, and politi- 
caleconomy. Nor should the attainment 
of an adequate manual dexterity, in the 
performance of agricultural and mechani- 
cal labour, be neglected, These qualifi- 
cations may be of great importance in 
aiding the native tribes in their approach- 
es to civilization, and in gaining a desira- 
ble influence over them. 

“If, by the present undertaking, we 
ean prepare a few individuals each year, 
who can be rendered useful in the great 
work of renovating Africa, we should 
think that our society has occupied 
ground, at present vacant, with a struc- 
ture, which, however humble, promises 
to be eminently serviceable to the cause 
of civilization and christianity.””* 


The writer of this paragraph did 
not mean to say, that no persons of 
colour could be found willing to go 
to Africa. For this would be con- 
trary to real fact. ‘*There are 
now,” says the National Intelligen- 
cer, which is lying before us, ‘*more 
than four hundred free persons of 
colour in various circumstances and 
of various character, but generally 
respectable, for whom applications 
have been made to the Society to 


convey them to Liberia; and who 


*Those who wish to see a more partic- 
ular account of the African Mission School 
at Hartford, will find it in the Record of 
the proceedings of the African Mission 
School Society. 
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are desirous to gos very few of whom 
are able to pay their expenses across 
the Atlantic. In addition to these, 
applications have been mdde for ae 
bout a hundred at Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg and Lynchbarg, 
Virginia; most of whom have alrea- 
dy thrown themselves out of busi- 
ness for the purpose of emigrating; 
&c. Of slaves, there are now more 
than two hundred, whom their mas- 
ters have declared their readiness 
to liberate, the moment the Societ 
will convey them to Africa.” It is 
a lamentable fact, that in this free, 
flourishing and Christian Republic, 
the Society is at present unable, for 
the want of means, to receive 
them! But Dr. W. means as he 
says; that Missionaries—**pious— 
intelligent and active” Missiona- 
ries of colour cannot be obtained; 
and the best, the wisest, and al- 
most the only way to obtain them, 
he has clearly pointed out to us, 
viz:—by the establishment of Mis- 
sion Schools.* On this point, we 
cannot be too urgent in calling, not 
only upon the whole Christian com- 
munity, but particularly upon the 
members of our Church, to en 
heart and hand in the vast field 
which is now open for cultivation. 
Various denominations in England, 
Germany and Switzerland, have 
their eyes fixed upon Liberia as af- 
fording the best means of access to 
heathen Africa. But we have de- 
cidedly the advantage. Within 
our own land and dwellings, per- 
haps, are many pious African youth 
who, after three or four years prep 
aration, and that too almost without 
expense, will be better able to en- 
dure the climate of Africa, and 
more acceptable to the various 
tribes among whom they will be 






* Query.—What is the reason why, out 
of more than two millions of blacks in 
this country, a sufficient number of pious 
youth cannot be found to supply Schools 
in which tuition is gratuitous? 

11—67 
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called to labour, than any Mission- 
aries of a different colour can be, 
though possessing superior qualifi- 
cations in other respects. 

We appeal to the Church that 
ought to be the most active agent 
in every plan of usefulness or be- 
nevolence to men, and ask how she 
can behold, without the deepest e- 
motions of sorrow, the moral des- 
erts of Africa, deserts, dark and 
uncultivated—deserts which may, 
by her efforts, be converted into 
fruitful fields? how she can see 
thousands of wretched beings 
swept from their homes and their 
country, by that worse than pesti- 
lential blast, the slave-trade, to 
drag out their lives in eternal bond- 
age? how she can witness the road 
that leads to death and endless ru- 
in, thronged with millions of that 
unhappy race, without shedding a 
single tear of sympathy over their 
condition or raising her finger 
to lighten their burden or save their 
souls? Let het arise and put on 
the whole armour of the gospel, 
and come forth to the work. Let 
her endeavour to excite a deep and 
general feeling of interest on the 
subject; and if any one be disposed 
to object or hesitate, let her point 
him to:the superior physical advan- 
tages of Africa, to its rivers—nu- 
merous and beautiful—to its fertile 
soil and the great variety of its pro- 
ductions. Let her tell him of the 
Colony already established upon the 
hills of Liberia—of their numerous 
cottages, neat and comfortable—of 
their industry and good order—of 
the ignorant native who is already 
bringing his sons and daughters to 
puny them in the fountains of 

nowledge and religion opened 
there—and if the objecter be an 
honest man, he cannot, while look- 
ing upon these sun-bright spots scat- 
tered over the dark face of Africa, 
avoid entertaining the most roman- 
tic anticipations respecting the 
clearness and beauty of the day 


which is soon to succeed. Let her 
do this; and let her, above all, send 
to the African Mission School every 
coloured youth or man, qualified by 
piety and talents, whom she can 
find or obtain; and let the prayer 
of faith be mingled with all her ef- 
forts, and she shall soon see the 
time when ‘Ethiopia shall stretch 
out her hands unto God.” Yes, 
brethren, in the words of Dr. W. 
‘‘let us encourage our hearts and 
strengthen our hands in this good 
work. What more worthy our at- 
tention? What more ennobling?— 
what more magnificent in its objects, 
more sure in its progress, more be- 
neficial in its results? All that we 
do and pray for, in regard to the 
great work of evangelizing the 
world, reaches forward into eterni- 
ty. One soul that may be saved by 
our exertions will live longer, and 
enjoy more happiness, than all the 
united lives of all the men who now 
inhabit the earth. We can each 
do something—if we cannot act we 
can give, if we cannot give we can 
pray. The very interest we may 
take in the moral and religious im- 
provement of mankind will bringits 
own reward; we shall feel more ex- 
alted, our thoughts will become 
more expanded, our aspirations 
more heaven-ward, and all that be- 
longs to us will partake more of 
the sublimity, the purity, the bene- 
volence, the spiritual enjoyment of 
that world, whose attainment should 
be the grand object of all our 
thoughts and all our labours.” 

We will close our remarks by 
making an appeal in the language 
of the Address, to the more intelli- 
gent part of the community. 


‘‘We bring before you one of the most 
momentous interests of the country which 
we all love. We bring before you the 
wants of two millions of fellow-men, ex- 
isting on our native soil, and yet not fel- 
low citizens—two millions of the human 
population of this country degraded to 
the dust, notwithstanding the boasted in- 
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stitutions of our freedom. We bring be- 
fore you the horrors of the yet unabolish- 
ed slave-trade, and the misery of fifty 
millions of the pagan inhabitants of Afri- 
ca. We bring before you the claims of 
a little Christian settlement, just planted 
ona barbarous shore, at the expense of 
toil and suffering, almost incredible, and 
by a patient and persevering fortitude 
which honours human nature. Such in- 
terests, such wants and claims as these, 
you are not wont to treat with apathy. 
We pray you to remember these things. 
As you look round on your hills resound- 
ing with the song of the husbandman, 
your cities filled with the fruits of enter- 
prise and industry, your homes of peace 
and purity, your churches, your schools, 
your thousand noble institutions; forget 
not, we pray you, the poor African in 
the midst of us, the slave or the freeman 
scarcely happier than the slave, surround- 
ed by all these blessings, yet having no 
inheritance in them; and forget not the 
misery of that land whose coast has been 
half depopulated by the cruelties of 


Christian and American slave-traders, and 
whose tribes are sunk under the compli- 
cated wretchedness of barbarism and su- 
perstition and endless savage warfare. 
And especially on the return of our na- 
tional festival, when its thousand notes of 
gratulation are pealing on your ears, and 
you think how many millions of your fel- 
low citizens are shouting their joy, or 
bowing with grateful devotion at the al- 
tars of their God,—then, as you look 
backward to the insignificant beginnings 
of this empire, and forward to the great 
results which time is now so rapidly re- 
vealing, we pray you,to remember, that 
three thousand miles away, upon the 
coast of Africa, that day is celebrated by 
a colony of freemen, with a joy as deep 
and rational as yours, and then, under 
the influence of such associations deter- 
mine what you will do to alleviate the 
evils which a degraded coloured popula- 
tion of two millions is inflicting on our 
country, and to spread our language, our 
institutions, our freedom, our religion, 
over another continent.” 
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New PvuBLIcaTIons. 

Concio ad Clerum: a Sermon delivered 
in the Chapel of Yale College, Septem- 
ber 10, 1828. By Nathaniel W. Taylor. 
New-Haven. pp. 38. 

Historial Religious Events, illustrated 
with engravings. By J. W. Barber.— 
Hartford. D. F. Robinson& Co. 12mo. 
pp. 148. 

The force of Truth at Halifax, N. J. or 
the Motives for a recent separation from 
the Church of England, and the consti- 
tuting of a Baptist Church. 

One Hundred and ‘Twenty Reasons for 
being a Universalist. By the Rev Paul 
Dean. Boston. 18mo. pp. 36. 

A Glance at Mr. Dean’s One Hundred 
and Twenty Reasons for being a Univer- 
salist. By the Rev. J. Walker, of Paris, 
Maine. 

The Seven Last Plagues, or the Vials 

of the Wrath of God; a Treatise on 
the Prophecies. By Robert Reid, A. M. 
Pittsburgh. 12mo. pp. 305. 
_ The Clergyman’s Companion, contain- 
ing Occasional Offices of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By John H. Hobart, 
D. D. New York. 

Biographical Sketches of Great and 
good Men. Designed for the Amuse- 


ment and Instruction of Young Persons, 
Boston. Putnam & Hunt. 

Short Discourses for the Instruction of 
the Young. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. 
Philadelphia. 

The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 
1828. By Col. J. P. Miller. New York. 
J. & J Harper. 12mo. pp. 300. 

A Declaration of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends held in Philadelphia, respecte 
ing the Proceedings of those who have 
separated themselves from the Society, 
N. York. J. Wood& Sons. 8vo. pp.32, 

An Epistle and Testimony from the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in New 
York by adjournment. N. York. pp.24, 

/ Lucretia and her Father, a Narrative 
founded on Ract. By a Clergyman of 
New England Hartford. D. F. Robin- 
son & Co. 18mo. pp. 29. 


Resignations and Appointments.—The 
Rev. Dr Tyler has resigned the Presiden- 
cy of Dartmouth College. and the Rey. 
Dr. Lord, of Amherst, N.H. is elected to 
the office. y 

Professor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin, has 
been invited to the Professorship of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Chymistry, &c. in the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Rev. 
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Edward Rutledge, of Stratford, Conn. is 
appointed Professor of Belles Lettres and 
Moral Science in the same Institution. 
Dr. R. M. Pattison, of the University, has 
received the appointment of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Virginia. 

The Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. has 
been elected Professor of Oriental Lan- 

ages and Literature at Washington Col- 
. »Conn. Dr. John S. Rogers is elect- 
ec E rofessor of Chymistry and Mineralo- 
gy, and the Rev. Horatio Potter, Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in the same In- 
stitution. 


Presidents of Colleges. —Of the Presi- 
dents of thirty-four of the oldest Colleges 
in the United States, thirty-one are Cler- 
gymen, and three are Laymen. Of the 
Clergymen, twenty are Presbyterians or 
Congregationalists, four are Baptists, five 
Episcopalians, one Dutch Reformed, and 
one Roman Catholic. 

American Desert.—There is an exten- 


sive desert in the Territory of the United 
States, west of the Missis8ippi, which is 
described in Long’s Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, 400 miles to the East, 
and is 5000 from north to south: There 
are deep ravines, in which the brooks and 
rivers meander, skirted by a few stunted 
trees, but all the elevated surface is a bar- 
ren desert, covered with sand, gravel, 
pebbles, &c. There are a few plants, 
but nothing like a tree, to be seen on 
these desolate plains, and seldom is a 
living creature to be met with. The 
Platte, the Arkansas, and other rivers, 
flow through this dreary waste.—[ P. Spee. 


The British have sent the sloop of war 
Chanticleer, Capt. Foster, on a voyage of 
discovery to New South Shetland, and 
towards the south Pole. One principal 
object of the expedition is, however, to 
mark the vibrations of the pendulum in 
different places, with a view to ascertain 
the true figure of the earth, and what va- 
riations there are in the law of gravity. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 
Received on account of Education So- 
ciety— 

By Rev. E. C. McGuire, part of Annu- 
al contribution of the Education Socie- 
ty, Fredericksburg, Va....... $34 

By Rev. C. P. Mclilvaine, from 
the Aux. Society, Brooklyn, 


aw Tat, csicccccce wsrecis 30 
By do. from T. I. Chew, U. S. 
avy, New York, ...cccccccee 5 


By Rev. Mr. Tyng, collection in 
St. John’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. after the Annual 
DO. cin dccsvisdvediovece: @& 
By Rev. Wm. Jackson, from the 
Female Auxiliary Society of 
Leesburg, Virginia, to consti- 
tute Rev. Thos. Jackson a Life 
BE “Siwberseceseianee 2D 
By Rev Wm. Mead, D. D. from 
the Chapel Congregation, Fre- 
derick county, Virginia, ..... 65 16 
By Rev. E.C. McGuire, from the 
Aux. Socy. Essex county, Va. 42 87 
By do. from Aux. Society Frede- 
ricksburg, Virginia—balance of 
annual contribution, ......... 11 
By Rev. Reuel Keith, D. D. from 


Religious Xuntelligence. 





Mrs. Mary Custis, Arlington, 16 
From Female Aux. Sec. Alexan- 
dria, D. C. to constitute the Rt. 
Rev. Richd. C. Moore, Bishop 
of Virginia, a Patron, ....... 100 
C. Paet, Treasurer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. 


Rev. Mr. James has been elected te 
St. John’s Church, Georgetown, D. C. 
and accepted 

The Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cess of Maryland, have invited the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, of the Diocess 
of Pennsylvania, to become the visiting 
Bisbop of Maryland, until the election of 
a Bishop for the Diocess 

At Norristown, N. J. Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9th, by Bishop Onderdonk, Mr. Fran- 
cis H. L. Laird was ordained to the holy 
order of deacons. The Rev. J.C. Clay 
presented the candidate. 

On Thursday, the 25th of September, 
1828, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart admit- 
ted the Rev. Frederick T. Tiffany, dea- 
con, to the order of priests, in Christ 
Church, Cooperstown, Otsego county; 
New York. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, on Sun- 



















day, October 5th, in St. James’s Church, 
Kingsessing, Pa. the Rev. Pierce Con- 
nelly, deacon, assistant minister of that 
Church, and formerly minister of Trinity 
Church Wilmington, was admitted to the 
holy order of priests. 

On Wednesday, October 15, 1828, in 
St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, S.C. 
Alexander W. Marshall was admitted to 
the holy order of deacons, by the Right 


Rev. Dr. Bowen, bishop of the diocess. - 


Meeting of the Education Society of the 
rotestant Episcopal Church. 


The Society met on Wednesday, 29th 
October, in St. John’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. to attend its anniversary servi- 
ces. The annual Sermon before the So- 
ciety was preached by the Rev. C, P. 
M‘llvaine, of Brooklyn, New York, on 
the text “Thy kingdom come;” Matt. vi. 
10. The sermon was singularly appropri- 
ate and excellent. We could have wish- 
ed that not only the members and friends 
of the Society, but the whole Church 
might have listened to its convincing ar- 
gument and moving appeal. To all our 
readers we would say in the words of the 
Saviour, Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth labourers into his vine- 
ies The harvest truly is great, and the 

bourers are few. With the education of 
pious young men for the ministry, the 
purity and prosperity of the Church at 
home, and the spread of it abroad, is 
most intimately connected. Educate 
pious, devoted young men, and we shall 
have Missionaries abroad and faithful la- 
bourers at home. The cause of our Ed- 
ucation Society is one which should in- 
terest every member of our Church, and 
every one should lay aside something to 
aid its funds. We know of no way in 
which they can better serve the Church 
which they profess to love. Yea, we 
know of no better way by which they 
can show their zeal to forward the cause 
of Christ. 

**By the secretary’s report, it anpears 
that its receipts for the past year had 
somewhat exceeded $4600. It numbers 
at present, 24 auxiliaries, of which, 15 
are in Virginia, 3 in Maryland, and some 
few others in New York, South Carolina, 
&c. By the bounty of this Society, 37 
young men have been assisted in prepara- 
tion for the ministry, of whom 11 are 
at the present time its beneficiaries, and 
19 labourers in various portions of the 
Lord’s vineyard. In addition to the num- 
ber above-mentioned as directly indebted 
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more or less to the pecuniary aid of the 
Society, 14 ne already ae 
have participated the advantage* *eral- 
ly peovidedt under its enlight $*Weand 
efficient arrangements.” 4 : 

The Rev. Mr. Tyng has beet 2¥point- 
ed the Secretary of the Society; and is to 
engage in an agency, to solicit funds, and 
interest the Church generally in the great 
objects of the Society. 

The next Anniversary of the Society 
will be at Baltimore, in St. Peter’s 
Church, on the Friday before the day of 
the meeting of the General Convention. 





CLAGGETT ASSOCIATION, 

We have ever looked upon Associa- 
tions of christians for prayer, as the su- 
rest pledge of blessings to the Chureh.— 
The promise of the Saviour is, Again I 
say unto you, if two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, it shall be dene for them of my Father 
who is in Heaven. —Matt. xviii. 19. 

We look upon the general concerts 
of prayer for Missions—for Sabbath 
Schools, as among the glorious things 
which, in these days, are spoken of the 
city of our God. The Church is blessed 
by them: nothing but downright infideli- 
ty can doubt it. That our hearts gladden 
over this association for prayer, named 
after the venerable Bishop Claggett, we 
need not say. At “sunrise on eve 
Lord’s day,” let our whole Church hum- 
ble itself in prayer and supplication be- 
fore God, and our Zion shall then rise and 
put on her beautiful garments. 

Of the meeting held to form this Asso- 
ciation, the following are the minutes. 

At a meeting of clergy and others held 
in St. John’s Church, Rev. Dr. Meade, 
chairman, and Rev. Mr. Griswold, Secre- 
tary, it was Resolved, Ist. That those 
present resolve themselves into an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of religion by means of praver, 
preaching, and disseminating religious in- 
formation; Resolved, 2d. That a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to prepare ar- 
ticles for the government of this associa- 
tion, to report to-morrow. 

Rev. Messrs. Meade, M‘ilvaine, and 
Smith, were appointed on this commit- 
tee; Resolved, 3d. That this meeting ad- 
journ to meet to-morrow at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

G. Griswoup, Secretary. 


The meeting convened again on the 
31st, according to adjournment, and Rev. 
Mr. Hawley in the chair, proceeded to 
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consider the articles of association pre- 
pared by the committee, which, after 
due coultation, assumed the following 
forr® M . 

' ConsTITUTION. 

Article . This Association shall be 
known by the name of the Ciaceerr As- 
sociation: and its object shall be the 
promotion of the influence of religion 
among its members, and throughout the 
church by prayer; by preaching at the 
seasons of its meetings; and also by the 
support of periodical religious publica- 
tions. 

Article II. The members of this Asso- 
ciation shall consist ofall those who shall 
signify their disposition, to be associated 
with its proceedings, by signing their 
names to its constitution. 

Article III. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be a President and Secre- 
tary. The duty of the President shall be 
to preside in all meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and to exercise a general superin- 
tendance over all its interests. I[t shall 
be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
record of all its proceedings 

Article IV. This Association shall 
meet annually on the day, and at the 
place of the Annual Meeting of the Edu- 
cation Society of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

The exercises shall be such as the As- 
sociation at each annual meeting shall ap- 
point. 

Article V. The Officers of the Asso- 
ciation may be elected at each annual 
meeting, and shall continue in office till 
successors shall be chosen. 

Article VI. This Constitution may be 
altered only by a vote of two thirds of the 
members present at any meeting of the 
Association. 

The Society was then organized by re- 
ceiving the signatures of those present 
who were pleased to enter into the asso- 
ciation, and by the choice of Rev. J. P. 
K. Henshaw, of Baltimore, for President, 
and the Rev. B. B. Smith, as Secretary. 
In the absence of the President, Dr. 
Meade in the Chair, it was Resolved, 

Ist. That the members of the Clag- 
gett Association, will, as far as circum- 
stances from time to time may permit, 
until the next annual meeting, devote 
themselves, at sun rise on the morning of 
the Lord’s day, to special private praver 
for the blessing of the Spirit of God 
upon the ministry of the word in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and upon 
all the interests of the cause of Christ 

Resolved, 2d. That the members of 





this Association consider it a duty to aid, 
by contributing original matter, and 
otherwise, as far as lies in their power, in 
the support of the religious periodical 
press. Upon the adoption of these ar. 
ticles and resolutions, the Association ad- 
journed. 

B. B. Surra, Secretary. 


We cannot better explain the objects 
of this Association, and recommend. its 
importance, than by the following ex- 
tract from the Philadelphia Recorder, on 
this subject; and also on that of the Afri- 
can Mission School established at Hart- 
ford, Conn. in whose interest Dr. Wain- 
wright, of New York, present at the 
meeting of the Society, has entered with 
a zeal truly praiseworthy and christian, 
as he has also in the cause of Missions, 
with an apostolical spirit. 

‘*To many of our readers, the objects 
and benefits of this great annual clerical 
association, will be made more manifest 
by afew explanations, The brethren as- 
sembled from various and in some cases, 
very distant parts of the country, to trans- 
act the ordinary important business, 
growing out of the plans for the educa- 
tion of pious young men for the ministry 
in the Alexandria Seminary, have long 
felt the inconvenience of being so soon 
separated, without spending sufficient 
time in prayer and other religious exer- 
cises, or finding opportunity to concert 
measures by which the interests of reli- 
gion amongst them, might be more 
effectually promoted ‘To give very 
special prominence to prayer in all such 
works, the resolution on that subject, 
contains the summary and essence of the 
views which first led to the proposal of 
an association. Its exercises, also, par- 
ticularly the preaching of several ser- 
mons, and spending at least one Lord’s 
day together, are likely to interest and 
profit all those who attend the meetings 
of the Education Society, and may, 
therefore, by the blessing of God, be 
rendered in a very high degree, subser- 
vient to its prosperity. Religious meet- 
ings, during the late anniversary, were 
particularly interesting, and were accom- 
panied with so deep a solemnity, that we 
wait ip confident hope for incalculable 
good as the blessed result. And it can- 
not be doubted that the meetings of the 
Claggett Association will prove still more 
attractive and profitable. 

It is hoped that it will prove, in rela- 
tion to other local associations, whose 
meetings more frequently occur, a sort 
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of binding link; and that it will be re- 
arded as a great general association for 
all portions of the church, combining the 
energies of an host at present compara- 
tively weak, because not sufficiently 
united in object and aim. As the sole 
object is the increase of true religion in 
our own hearts, and through all portions 
of our church, we cannot but believe 
that it will be very extensively approved 
and patronized. Any clergyman or lay- 
man may become a member of the asso- 
ciation by signing the constitution, or, 
which is the same thing, signifying to 
the Secretary his wish in writing The 
NaME Of the association was suggested 
by the circumstance, that regulations 
furnished by Bishop Claggett of Mary- 
land, directed the proceedings of the first 
voluntary religious association of the kind 
amongst the clergy, of whose existence, 
in this country, we have been informed. 
The resolution with regard to a week- 
ly concert in private, for special prayer 
to Almighty God, for the blessing of his 
Spirit on the word preached, on the or- 
dinances administered, and the good 
works undertaken within our own bor- 
ders, and throughout the world, com- 
mends itself so very persuasively to the 
hearts of all the people of God, that it 
needs only to. be suggested, to draw 
many—many hearts into agreement with 
its hallowed provisions. All who join 
the society, come into special covenant 
on this particular point: but then others 
are by no means excluded. In the name 
of God, let all who have praying hearts 
engage with us on that consecrated 
morn. 
_ The design of the resolution in behalf 
of the press, was simply to constrain all 
orders in the church, to feel that each one 
may and ought to do something towards 
sustaining that mighty agent of good.” 


African Mission School.—For some time 
past it has been our wish to bring before 
our readers this very interesting institu- 
tion. As its objects and wants were 
brought before the clergy and others as- 
sembled in Washington last month, and 
gave rise to several resolutions, to which 
we have been desired to give publicity, 
we shall take the liberty to preface them 
with the best outline in our power, ofthe 
circumstances which led to its formation, 
together with the main features of its or- 
ganization, reserving its weighter docu- 
ments for future consideration. 

Poveras in his inimitable little work 


on missions makes a remark to this effect, 
‘that it appears to be designated very 
strongly by the providence of God, that 
Christians in the United States should be 
rendered instrumental in the conversion 
of heathen Africa. Deeply impressed 
with the force of this sentiment, the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright, in his very able and 
weighty sermon before the Domestic and 
Foreign. Missionary Society, adverted to 
the condition of Africa, and the import- 
ance of rendering our colony at Liberia, 
the central eminating point of light and 
salvation to that injured and unhappy 
country. This led to the gradual adop- 
tion of measures, from which resulted “a 
meeting of clerical and lay members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Hart- 
ford, Con. on the 7th of last August.”— 
At that meeting a society was formed un- 
der the designation of the Arrican Mis- 
ston Scnoot Society: for the purpose of 
educating coloured persons for Missiona- 
ries, Catechists, and School-masters for 
Africa. Its officers were elected; Mr. H. 
Spencer was appointed teacher, and the 
school under his superintendence has 
since been brought into operation in 
Hartford, Con. and already has four scho- 
lars. By the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, *$2 a year are required for member- 
ship, $20 for life membership, $50 as di- 
rector for life, and $100 as patron for life. 
The Rev. Dr. Wainwright, the first 
Vice-President of the Society, was pre- 
sent at the meeting in Washington, pur- 
posely to call the attention of the clergy 
and laity there present, to the concerns 
of the institution, and particularly in the 
hope that suitable subjects of the bounty 
of the society might be found amongst that 
unhappy class of persons, whose more 
southern constitutions are found best ca- 
pable of enduring the exposures of the 
climate of Africa. He was pleased to 
state that the Society did not expect sup- 
plies of money from their friends in, the 
south, who have done so much, and still 
find so mich to do, in behalf of the Colo- 
nization Society, but that it is thought 
no unreasonable request, that pious 
young men may be provided to be trained 
by the society as Missionaries, Catechists, 
and School-masters in Africa, under the 
direction of the Foreign and Domestic 
Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 
As it had been objected to the spot 
where the School is at present placed, 
that the constitutions of coloured persons 
from the north are found least fitted to 
meet the evils of a tropical climate, Dr. 
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Wainwright was at pains to state that 
little danger was to be apprehended on 
this score, if persons originally from the 
south could be. obtained, since gentle- 
men even from the farthest south, after 
spending many years at the north in the 
attainment of a collegiate education, are 
permitted to return, with perfect impu- 
nity, to their native air. Or, should ex- 
perience prove the contrary, or public 
sentiment, and the accomplishment of 
the great object require its removal, 
though not expressly authorised, he felt 
himself at perfect liberty to engage that 
any other situation might at any time 
be selected for the school. 

After these suggestions, and a few ad- 
ditional remarks in the highest degree 
approbatory of the object from the Rev. 
Dr. Meade of Virginia, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were submitted, 
and unanimously adopted. 

At a meeting of clergymen and others 
in St. John’s Church, Washington, the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright of New York made 
a statement of the objects, the plan, and 
the present wants of the African Mission 
School in Hartford, Con. whereupon, 

Ist. Resolved, That this meeting ap- 
prove the objects and the plan of the Af- 
rican Mission School, and recommend the 
same to the notice and consideration of 
friends to the cause of civilizing and 
christianizing Africa. 

2d. Resolved, That those present at 
this meeting willinterest themselves, and 
endeavour to interest others in searching 
forand sending to the school suitable co- 
loured young men to be educated as 
Missionaries, Catechists and School-mas- 
ters, in reference to the above objects. 

On Friday evening October 31, a meet» 
ing of the Managers of the Colonization 
Society was called for the express pur- 
pose of receiving communications from 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright of New York, 

the results of which are communicated 
in the following extracts from the minutes 
of that meeting, communicated for the 
Recorder. 
Office of the Colonization mt 
WasuinerTon, Noy. Ist. 1828. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the American Colonization Society, 
Oct. 31st, 1828, after the Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright had favoured the members with 
an exposition of the views and proceed- 
ings of the African Mission School Socie- 
ty; on motion by the Rev. Wm. Hawley, 
it was resolved unanimously, that the 
thanks of this Board be presented to Dr. 
Wainwright for the interesting commu- 


nications which he has made to them this 
evening. 

Resolved, That this Board having heard 
with deep interest from the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright an account of the plans and 
purposes of the Arrican Mission Scuoon 
Society, do most cordially approve of the 
design of that Institution, as eminently 
calculated to contribute to the great ob. 
jects of this society in carrying the bene. 
fits of civilization and the lights and bles. 
sings of christianity to the people of Afri- 
ca, as well as to promote the improve- 
ment and prosperity of the colonists from 
the United States. 


Episcopal Missions in Massachusetts.— 
On Tuesday evening, October 14th, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, the Massachu- 
setts Episcopal Missionary Society held 
its quarterly meeting, the Rev. Dr. Eaton, 
the First Vice-President, in the Chair.— 
After divine service by the Rev. Chair- 
man, the meeting was opened by the Rev. 
Mr. Doane, with a statement of the wants 
of the Church in several portions of the 
Commonwealth, and of the consequent 
duties incumbent upon its more favoured 
members, after which he submitted the 
following resolution. esolved, That the 
earnest desire which exists for the servi- 
ces of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in several towns in this Commonwealth 
where they are not now enjoyed, and 
the difficulty with which they are wholly 
or partially supported in others, call up- 
on the members of the Church for their 
most active exertions for increasing the 
funds of the Massachusetts Episcopal 
Missionary Society, and for their most 
fervent prayers to the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest. 

On motion of E. W. Philips, Esq. it 
was Resolved, That the committees alrea- 
dy appointed in the several Episcopal 
parishes in this city, be instructed to 
make immediate application to every in- 
dividual of their respective congregations, 
for contributions, however small, to the 
funds of the Society. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Potter, it 
was Resolved, That this meeting feels a 
deep interest in the subjeet of African 
Missions, and has heard with great satis- 
faction of the establishment of an African 
Mission School] at Hartford, for the fur- 
therance of that important object. 

The principal object of the present 
meeting was to carry into effective ope- 
ration the resolutions of the annual meet- 
ing in June. 
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